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School Geographies 


N selecting geographies for school use there are 
three main points to consider : 


First, accuracy and reliability ; second, true peda- 


gogic methods ; third, artistic and mechanical exe-'Higher book are quite distinctive in school geog- 


cution. 


The original outlzy involved in the production of a ™! lagrams which accompany each of the bes for| and economical characteristics of each country 


series of school geographies is so great, and the revis- 
ions demanded so frequent and costly, that only a 
large and constant sale will warrant the publication of 
geographies at all times kept fresh and accurate. The 
American Book Company publishes all the geogra- 
phies having any considerable sale in America ; hence 
they are warranted in maintaining a competent and 
experienced editorial staff, which always provides geo- 
graphical text-books containing the latest facts known 
on the subject. 

The methods of teaching adopted in these books 
differ ; yet each series is an excellent representative of 
its class. Prepared by eminent scientists and edu- 
cators, in every way well qualified for their work, the 
style of treatment and the methods pursued are calcu- 
lated to arouse the pupils’ interest and to stimulate the 
observing faculties. 

Reference has been made to the accuracy of the 
maps. Their beauty is no less noteworthy. Both as 
specimens of fine engraving and as studies in har- 
monious coloring, they are fine examples of the cartog- 
rapher’s skill, The pictorial illustrations are as beau- 
tiful as they are instructive, while in the elements of 
letter - press, paper, and binding, to say that these 
books are unexcelled in America is not according too 
high praise. 


Each series has its own claims to superiority, but all 
are equally fresh and reliable as to facts, admirable in 
methods, and attractive in mechanical execution. 

Appletons’ Standard Geographies include the 
Elementary and the Higher. Two features of the 


raphies, First, the simple system of map drawing 


maps of the book ; and second, the reference tables for 
nding cities and towns. These also give the proper 
pronunciation of difficult names. Special editions are 
supplied for the various sections of the country, and 
indeed this is a feature of nearly all of the principal 
series of geographies published by the American Book 
Company. 

The series known as Barnes’s Geographies is the 
crowning work of that distinguished geographer, the 
late James Monteith. It consists of an Elementary 
and a Complete Geography, both of which are beauti- 
fully embellished with maps, colored illustrations, 
bird’s-eye views and other pictorial effects, which are 
as instructive as they are novel. Much stress is laid 
upon the industrial features of each country studied, 
while the abundant notes, giving detailed information 
on every locality treated, form an important feature of 
the work. 

The Eclectic Geographies is a two-book series, 
made up of an Elementary and a Complete, with special 
editions of the latter for the various sections of the 
country. No higher compliment could be paid this 
series than that given by the United States Govern- 
ment at Washington. In plotting the Census returns, 
the Census Bureau decided, in 1880, that the Eclectic 
Geographies furnished the best plates for the purpose, 
and these maps were used for the Census of 1880 and 


Harper’s Geographies, another important two- 
book series, published by this house, have attained 
remarkable success in all parts of the country. Writ- 
ten by well-known superintendents of schools they have 
a large number of adherents who regard them as the 
embodiment of everything that is excellent in school 
text-books on this subject. The commercial, indus- 


studied are among their prominent features. 


The Introductory and Grammar School Geographies 


of the Swinton Series, by the well-known author, 
William Swinton, have taken high rank in the regard 
of the educators of the country. The distinct but 
parallel series of physical and political maps running 
through the books have always appealed to the best 
teachers. Prof. Swinton, a man of remarkable origi- 
nality, conceived the idea which has since been gener- 
ally accepted, that in the grammar schools the ordinary 
geography should contain all the essentials of physical 
geography required by these grades, and the success of 
his books has proved the soundness of this opinion. 

In addition to the Common School Geographies pub- 
lished by this Company, their list includes the follow- 
lowing Standard and Popular Physical Geographies : 
Appletons,’ Cornell’s, Eclectic, Guyot’s and 
Monteith’s, besides a number of schoolroom aids to 
geographical study. 

Those who are interested should apply for the Com- 
pany’s Descriptive Pamphlet of Geography. It 
contains twenty-four pages, is beautifully illustrated, 
and describes over fifty school geographies and atlases, 
and other geographical publications. It will be sent 
free by the American Book Company, from its offices in 


New York, Cincinnati, or Chicago. 
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MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, 


Clearness, progressive- 
ness, unequaled. Promptly recognize geographical changes. 


New States, new Census, etc., etc. Write us. 
lf you are looking for 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. ot 


methods and execution, attractiveness of illustrations and text 
with lowness of price, you must see these Readers. 


are now being used for that of 1890. * 
By Supt. Davis of 


DAVIS’S READING BOOKS, 


Though recently compieted are already in use in nearly 200 
cities and towns of New England. Write us. 
T wo books. 


VENABLE’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


books of high merit. Hrve been adapted for use in New York 


City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Pittsfield, Mass., Erie, Pa. &c. 
Write us. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
66 and 68 Duane St. 


F, M. AMBROSE, 
Manager N. E, Department, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 


| New York. 


“ BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, WORCESTER, LOWELL, CHELSEA, MERIDEN, BROOKLYN, CHARLESTON, and 
hundreds of important cities and towns in all parts of the country, are using 


BRADBURY AND EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


with the most satisfactory results. 
nials to its merits as a text-book. 


Correspondence 


The publishers are daily receiving most gratifying evidences of its success, and testimo- 
Sample copy sent for 50 cents. 


solicited. 


TEOMPSON, BROWN CO. Publishers. Boston. 


The writer’s aim is Jess to give grammatical instruction as 
such, than to so teach the language that the learner without 
a thought of grammar would never use it except in a 
grammatical manner. The work is the most efficient in- 
strument for the acquisition of German yet made accessible 
to students. It is a perfect mine of equivalent idiomatic 
expression in both languages, and is a departure in language 
teaching as novel as it is valuable. 


DEUTSCH’S DRILL MASTER 


IN GERMAN. 


12 mo., Cloth, 469 pages. $1. 1 Send for Descriptive 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 


740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“ Exceptionally skillful in its principles and arrangement.”’—Frank. 
lin Carter, Pres Wiliams College. 


* Tam convinced that any student of modern abilities can, in a 
comparatively short time, acquire a correct and thorough knowledge 
of German by means of this excelle.t system.’’— Prof. Chas, A. 
Schlegel, Normal College, City of New York. 


The student [of this book] will have a very copious vocabulary and 
phraseology indeed, and a very complete and philosophical knowledge 
besides Adolph Werner, College of the City of 

ew York. 
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By W. A. MOWRY, Ph.D. 


"FLEMENTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Introductory Price, 72 cents. 


Explicit in its presentation of facts. 

Logical in its arrangement and discussion. 
Complete in its details and generalization. 
Helpful in its blackboard outline summaries. 

Not filled with needless repetitions. 

Compact, definite, teachable, popular, satisfactory. 


| to the general text. 
Introductory price, Special edition, 80 cents. 


East 17th St., New York. 
& tee Wabash A Chi 


} 6 Hancock AYv., 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


| 
we 


Excellent for grammar grades and high schools. 
Elementary in scope and in treatment. 


_ Special editions of this book have been prepared for 
| the schools of Vermont and Massachusetts, respectively. 
_ in which the civil polity of the State is given in addition 


| SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 


| 


QTUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By W. A. MOWRY, Ph.D. 


more attention or been more cordially received | 
by educators than the above-named volume. Be- | 
ginning with local forms of government, it proceeds 
naturally and easily to a consideration of the United | 
States Constitution, giving the history of its formation 
and a careful analysis of its provisions. 

Its chapter devoted to “ The Government Under ‘ 
the Constitution ” is full of information and well worth | 
a careful perusal by any citizen. 


For catalogue and information concerning their | 
full list of popular text-books address | 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, | 


6 Hancock Av, | | 


31 East 17th St., New York. 
122 & 124 Wabash Av.. Chicago. 


1028 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Boston, Mass. 


Introductory prire, 96 cents. | 

As a text-book for high schools and academies, few | 

books have within the last ten years attracted | 
N 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Giass Ware, etc.) 


Ge Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 

supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 

drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 

creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 

facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a of the from the 

Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


CIFFORD’S 
AIR-TICHT 
INKWELL. 
The only air-tight Ink-well 


made, Can be easily at- 
taced to any echool desk, 


Sample, postpaid, 25 cts. 


TARR’S 
NOISELESS 
POINTER. 
Rubber Tip and Suspending Ring. Sample, 25 cts. 


SCHOOL PEN AND PENCIL CASE. 


Can be attached to any school desk. Sample, 25 cts. 


Dustless Crayons, Erasers, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Slate and Composition Blackboards, Stand- 
ard School Shades, Kte., Ete. 

Descriptive circulars and prices upon application. 


W.A. CHOATE & CO., Gen’! School! Furnishers 
24 State St., Albany, N.Y, 


61 E. 13th St., N. Y¥. City. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


An Extraordinary Raxor. 


Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grivding, 
aud bardly ever setting. It glides over the face ike 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Furope among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION. §200 in buffalo hauale; 
$3 00 inivory. Everyrazor,to be genuive, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPHA, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the only place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C.O. D. 


Bar } Foot Power 
Machinery. 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. “pecially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual 
Schools. Specia 
prices to Educational Inatitutions. 
i Catalogue and Price Lest free by mail. 
w. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
949 Ruby STREET, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


FOR SALE, 


A Scholarship in one of the best fitting schools in 

this country; terms low, including board, tuition, 

washing, etc. For full particulars apply. to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

Room 5, No. 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Male teachers for Winter Schools to begin in Novem 
ber and December, to continue three or four months 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Bosto:. 


190 SONGS fora 2 cent stamp. Hous & Tours, Canis, 


“My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—James Russell Lowell. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


inc'ples of the Ox 
Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, from the vital pr 

Brain and Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to all other tonics, be 

cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal and Vegetable Life,—not manu- 

factured from minerals in the laboratory. The formula) is printed on the label. 


and as a Preventive of Consumptiun. [t restores, and sustains in 
(2-, 
None genuine without this signature printed on the label: 
CAS AND CAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 


For nearly thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 
vigor, Ment» and Physical Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. 
Descriptive pampblet, with indorsements of the world’s best 
MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 
From $1.00 to $500 cach. 
Projecting Apparatus of every description. 
RQ" Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue, 


Brain and Nerve Food, 
Brain workers, sent free. Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail ($1.00) 
Lantern Slides made to order a specialty. 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


Relieving all forms of Nervous Disease, Brain Weariness, Impaired Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats, 
from 56 West 25th St. Avoid imitations and substitutes, 
Fifty Thousand Lantern Slides kept in stock 
3 CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders ga 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. 


Do you know how to think? —,TOWN- 
WHEREWITHATL will 


teach you to follow up any line of thought. It is a 
scientific, logical, and simple educational pian of in 
calculable aid in conversation, composition, teach 
ing, s¢rmonizing, public speaking, and in all branches 
of education. Equally applies to ail business and pro 
fessions. Endorsed by the most eminent scholars 
All rights reserved of writing or using this method in abd edneators everywhere, among whom are Chan 
schools without licensed right from us. First, right re- cellor Vincent and the Jate Chief Justice Waite. 
served to place a W herewithal text book addition inthe Should bein the hands of every man. woman. and 
hands of every teacher and scholar only at 60c. net per child. Ctoth, 8vo; sent postpaid for 81.00. Write 
cortract with all Schocl Boards in the U. 8S., and one for circulars apd further information. : 


Roller form free of cost for every 100. 500,or 1000 copies “ 
of book. Other rights extra, going with license. WHEREWITHAL CO., Girard Bldg., Philadelphia. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
G' LLOTT S 203, 404, 602 351, 
STEEL 


170, GO1 E. F. 
PENS. 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


macHine IN USE FOR SCHOOLS, 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G.S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
J. B. COMPANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 
182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ANDREWS 


GOULD & CooK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


MAGIC 
LANTERNS 


and VIEWS for 


XHIBITIONS, 


Our 3-Wick LA 


ay, Light that is quiet. Both | 
Andrews we more brillinne than 
ote others. Send for catalogue, 
bes, C T Mil H IGA 728 Chestnut Street, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 


CHOOL FURNITURE, 


Charts, all kinds BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
+ we ess MAPS, CLOBES, 
rasers KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
Crayons And the best assortment of School Supplies 


to be found in the United states. 


3. WAM 
Goff’s Historical Map of the &. 852 Washington Street, Boston: 


Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular. eee 


vesting Money is the best for 
74-76 Fifth Ave., near i4th St, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


them of any known method. It is safe 
and mone can be withdrawn any time at. +e rN 
Pays nearly three times as well as an ordinary savings 


NEW YORK, bank. Three million dollars annually are thus in- 
vested in Philadelphia. Pamphlet on the subject free, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. HF, NEWHALL, 533 Drexel Building, 
215-221 Wanash Ave. Post and Stockton Sts., 
Cal FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington St., Boston. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


ells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church: 
Schools, Fire Al be 
arms, F-rma, ete. FULLY 


UZEN TIFT, Cincinnati, @ 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


J, LIPPINCOTT GO, 


Just Issued. 


Complete and authorized 
editions of the Works of 
Wn. H. Prescott, with Notes, 
by John Foster Kirk. 


The Student’s Edition, just 
issued, is intended to meet the increasing 
demand for such standard authors as are 
now required by recent courses in English 
In our leading schools and colleges. It is 
published in five volumes, printed on fine 
paper, and contains the maps and illustra- 
tions that have appeared in other editions. 
Each volume sold separately. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


The Conquest of Mexico, . . « $1.00 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella, 1.00 
Conquest of Peru, and Miscellaneous, 1.00 
The Reign of Charlies V., » 1.00 


The Reign of Philip, 1.00 
PRICE PER SET: 
Extra cloth. gilt top 625 
Half calf,gilt top - 12 50 
Half calf marbled edges 12.50 


Special lastrated Editions 
OF THE 


WORKS OF WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


History of the Reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella the Catholic. 
Containing all the steel plates on India paper 
and maps that have appeared in firmer editions. 
With thirty phototype illustrations. Large 
type, printed on fine paper, and nearty bound. 
Two volumes, 8vo. Half morocco, gilt top, 
$10 00 net. 


History of the Conquest of 
Mexico. With the life of the conqueror, 
Fernando Cortez, and a view of the ancient 
Mexican civilization. By W. H. Prescott. 
Containing all the steel plates on India paper 
and maps that have appeared in former 
editions. With thirty phototype illustra- 
lions. Large type, on fine paper, and neatly 
bound. Two volumes, 8vo. Half morocco, 
gilt top, $10.00. 


Chambers’ Encyclopzedia, in its 
new edition, quite surpasses any other 
work of this character for general use, and 
is the most satisfactory medium-priced 
cyclopedia issued. Indeed as an authority 
upon the multitude of subjects treated 
‘Chambers’ Encyclopedia” has always 
stood in the front rank, and in this new 
edition the publishers, both in Edinburgh 
and Philadelphia, are surpassing their past 
efforts in this respect. All the most 
recent additions to human knowledge, in 
science, in scholarship, in exploration and 
discovery, in the application of the arts to 
domestic economy, are reported in this 
magnificent work, and are so presented. 
with the aid of illustrations, as to be 
entirely lucid, and to be in the most con- 
venient for ready reference. 


PRICE PER VOLUME: 


Half-Morocco : 4.50 


Specimen pages mailed on application to’ 
the publishers. 


*«* For Sale by all Booksellers or will be sent by 
Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


Address 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pub’s, 
715-717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


F. M. AMBROSE, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. INSTAN 
COLLEGE T RELIEF. © 
and CHURCH Reaves, Box 3390, NewYork Ong 
AND J. W. 
8 
SUPPLIES) NEW 


New England Agent, 
84 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
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CORN SONG: 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Heap high the firmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn. 


Through vales of grass and meads of flowers 
Oar plows their furrows made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changefal April played. 


We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the long bright days of Jane, 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


And now with Autamn’s moonlit eves 
The harvest time has come, 

We plack away the frosted leaves 
And bear the treasure home. 


Oh, let the good o!d crop adorn 
The hills our father’s trod, 
And let us for our golden corn 
Send up our thanks to God. 


WHY NOT COLLEGES FOR EACH CITY? 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., 
President of Adelbert College and Western Reserve University. 


Each of the newer states has its university. This uni 
versity is regarded as a crown and noble outcome of the 
whole educational system. Many reasons exist for the 
establishment of a university in each state. 

The following question is now presented in a some- 
what significant way : “ Why should not each large city 
have its university, which should also be the crown and 
noble outcome of all its educational systen?” The sug- 
gestion is made by certain men in Boston that this wor- 
thily conspicuous city should establish a college. This 
college is to be a part of the system of public education 
in Boston. The reasons urged in its behalf are akin to 
the reasons urged in behalf of the establishment of state 
universities. It is also said that the expense of such a 
college would not be great. Not a few of the buildings 
now used by the high schools might also be put to the use 
of the proposed college. It is suggested that the sum of 
$100,000 would be sufficient to meet all current expenses. 

This suggestion is significant. It comes from a city 
which, taken all in all, is probably the wisest of any city 
in its educational methods. It comes from a neighbor- 
hood in which is situated Harvard College, and also 
Boston University. The reasons that are urged for 
its establishment might also be urged for the establish- 
ment of a similar college under municipal control in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
other towns of equally large population. It may thus be 
regarded as significant of a tendency toward what may be 
called educational municipal independence. It looks 
toward educational autonomy in each metropolis. The 
suggestion stands at the opposite end of the line of a sug- 
gestion which is frequently made of the establishment of 
a national university at Washington. 

The whole question is to be examined thoroughly with 


1 Used by special permission of Houghton, Miffiln, & Co, 


full attention to each of its elements. But the reasons 
against such a proposition are manifold. If the city of 
Boston wishes to spend $100,000 in educating the gradu- 
ates of its high school in college studies, it would be far 
better for it to give to Harvard College or to Boston Uni- 
versity $100,000, and to ask one of these colleges to edu- 
cate its Boston students free of all charges. A hundred 
thousand dollars, although in some respects a large sum, 
does not go very far in the establishment or equipment of 
acollege. A college in these times should possess much 
scientific apparatus ; and scientific apparatus is, it is well 
known, very costly. ‘The salaries, of first-rate professors, 
although these salaries are low enough in themselves, are 
increasing in amount from year to year as they ought to 
increare. The city of Boston cannot establish and carry 
on a college that is the worthy crown of its Latin School 
and other high schools for $100,000 each year. 

It is further evident that the city of Boston cannot do 
so well for its students in its own collegs as Harvard can 
do for them. Harvard is able with each passing year to 
do much for its students. Its courses as offered in each 
department are many and rich ; its teachers are able ; its 
scientific equipment is admirable ; its whole atmosphere is 
scholarly. Such conditions give to the student a better 
training than the city of Boston can hope to give. It is, 
moreover, plain that all students who would naturally en- 
ter a college in Boston could easily enter a college in 
Cambridge. The tbree miles that divide University Hall 
on the Harvard campus from the golden dome of the 
State House are a less distance than divide the center of 
the city of Boston from many parts of this large geo- 
graphical municipality. There is, therefore, no need of 
building a new college. 

The suggestion of the foundation of a new college in 
New England or in Boston is to be judged upon the same 
conditions as the foundation of a new eollege in the newer 
states or cities. What America needs now is not more 
colleges but better. With possibly a few exceptions, no 
new college should be founded in this country witbin the 
next. fifty years. The swift railroad trains are annihbi- 
lating distance. Colleges should be situated within easy 
reach of their constituency. Many railroads and swift 
trains enlarge the constituency which a college may serve. 
Let us have no more colleges ; let us rather have a union 
of and coéperation of colleges; let us have better colleges. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


BY A MODERN PHILOSOPHER. 


Tt was a delightful evening upon which the Philoso- 
pher’s railway companion invited him to meet some thir 
teen teachers of her village. They first indulged in cake, 
ice cream, lemonade, and a bit of genial story-telling, and 
then the serious work of the evening began. 

‘“‘ What is the first principle upon which you base your 
‘eaching? Or, perhapsI should ask, What power ought 
to be first developed in the child at every turn in his edu- 
cation?” asked the Philosopher. The teachers shrugged 
their shoulders, looked at each other, and said they came 
to learn and not to instruct; but after a little time they 
began guessing, only to laugh at themselves as they 
answered. 

At length he said to a young man, who evidently knew 
something of life not taught in books, “If you had a 
brother who was to pitch a game of base ball in which 
great interest centered, what would be the last thing you 
would say to him before he began?” 

“ Do your best,” said the young man. 

“Don’t get rattled,” said a wide-awake young woman ; 
at which they all laughed. 

“That is it,” said the Philosopher. ‘“ Rosenkranz 
would say, ‘Actualize yourself.’ I should say Stand 
upon your feet, or Don’t get rattled. In other words, 


Have standards and stand by them.” 


By this time the Philosopher was ready to talk, and he 
illustrated his meaning by a variety of incidents. He 
asked them how far it was to Nashville, Tenn., and had 
them write their answers upon pieces of paper, which 
were handed to him. The answers were wide of the 
mark. They were evidently guessing wildly. Only one, 
—a prim, schoolma’amish woman,—had it avywhere near 
right, and when asked how she happened to know, said 
she did not know, but knew how far it was from 
Washington to New Orleans and estimated from that. 

The Philosopher clapped his hands. ‘Capital capital,” 
said he, and proceeded to say that it was of no value to 
know many distances, but that all should have a few 
standards, such as the distances from Boston to Chicago, 
New York to Omaha, Savannah to St. Louis, Washington 
to New Orleans, and Philadelphia to San Francisco. 
Then there could be no wild estimates. He gave these 
standards, and they had a grand time estimating dis- 
tances, and found that they were all experts. 

This he applied to arithmetic by saying that the child 
should establish a standard in each department of the 
subject, and that he should not try to do anything until 
he was upon his feet ; that he should, above all, do noth- 
ing if he found himself “ rattled.” 

The Philosopher then entered upon the consideration 
of the second principle, “ B'end yourself with others.’ 
He told them that this might be stated philosophically as 
the “transfiguration of individuality into humanity.” 
He said it was not enough to be able to stand alone; one 
must be able to work with others. Individuality must be 
utilized by being transfigured into humanity, both for its 
own sake and for the good of others. 

It is comparatively easy for one to individualize him- 
self, to learn to stand on his feet in any phase of educa- 
tion. The Indian does this until he has the keenest senee 
perceptions in the world; the rustic does this until he is 
the most self-reliant of men ; but society presupposes that 
individuality is surrendered for the public good. The 
very idea of ownership lies in this surrender of all 
claim through might, and the acceptance through the 
award of the public judgment. Law requires the 
blending of individuality with humanity through the 
dictation of public sentiment crystallized in force. Eti- 
quette, courtesy, fashion, are social forces, no less tyran- 
nical in their way than law; all requiring that the indi 
vidual conform in acts to the social ideas of others. 

In Chihuahua to-day the market woman makes change 
after this fashion: She bas a peck basket full of copper 
coins called “‘clackers”; 16 are worth 25 cents; 64 are 
worth $100. Buy 75 cents’ worth of anything, or 48 
clackers’ worth, and hand her a silver dollar, and she at 
once counts out of her basket 64 clackers, then puts your 
dollar with her silver; she then counts out of the 64, 48 
clackers, and puts them back into her basket, giving you 
what is left, having no idea how many there are. That 
is actualizing herself; that is standing upon her own feet. 

There is no danger of her getting rattled, but it is a need 
lessly cumbersome process, the counting of 112 clackers 
when she need count but 16 if she would only blend hor 
self with the knowledge of others, would only become a 
part of humanity in her methods. Every “short cut,’ 
all abbreviation of processes through the wisdom of the 
world ; all the arts, sciences, and literature, are but the 
making the most of vurselves through utilizing all we can 
of the wisdom of others. It is not that a man can not 
keep his accounts without the schools, for he can. He 
can talk, trade, make money, and be agreeable without 
the schools, but with them he can be more in all directions, 
and do it easier than without them, simply because they 
place him in touch with more of the world. He is as 
well understood when he says, “It is me,” as when he 
says “It is I,” but the latter shows that he appreciates 
the forms of speech of those who talk best, and that he 
conforms thereto. 

Influence counts for more than comfort with most men, 


and this comes largely through the extent and ease with 
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which one can utilize the wisdom and_ service of others. 
In dress we care more for what others think of it than of 
its comfort to us. In language we care more for what it 
means to others than to ourselves. The great social need 
is to have the good opinion of others; the great business 
need is to have the respect of others; the great educa- 
tional need is to have the wisdom of others. 

Impress it upon the pupils that you are teaching them 
the various subjects of the school not for your sake,—not 
for the sake of their training, discipline, or miscellaneous 
culture, but for their influence, that they may find it more 
profitable; that they may be agreeable and in right 
sense more popular; that you teach them these things, 
and have the moral courage to eliminate whatever you 
are confident will not contribute to their better doing, 
greater prosperity, or higher usefulness. 


OCTOBER LESSONS (for YOUNG TEACHERS). 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


The study of the fruit leads naturally to the thought 
of the harvest, the ingathering of the fruits, and the 
truths of which they are the type. Let the last week of 
the October lessons be given to these. From among the 
many familiar harvest hymns select one which the chil- 
dren can best understand, and teach it carefully. Lead 
them to consider the thought in the song, that they may 
sing with the heart as well as the voice. To that end it 
will be necessary to study the verses thoughtfully before 
they are committed to memory. Some of us remember 
singing the joyous refrain : 

**Come cheerful companions, unite in our song,’’ 
and adding, 


‘*Sing for the deacons whenever you sing,’ 
the childish and innocent paraphrase of— 
‘* Sympathy deepens whenever you sing.’’ 


Evidently the thought in the song had been a minor con- 
sideration with the instructors of our youth. However 
we may smile at our childish misinterpretation, we 
should try to prevent our pupils from making the same 
mistakes. The reverent spirit which will come through 
thoughtful study of their meaning should pervade the sing- 


ing of the harvest hymns. 

Beyond the learning of the hymn, take time to study 
some poem which is appropriate to the season, and en- 
courage the children to bring to you selections which they 
have read and liked. Here is one from Whittier,—mod- 
fied by its separation from the poem to which it belongs : 

‘* This is the pleasant harvest time, 

When cellar bins are closely stowed 

And garrets bend beneath their load, 

And the old swallow haunted barns, 

Brown gabled, long, and fall of seama, 
Through which the moted sunlight streams, 
Are filled with summer's ripened stores, 

Its odorous grass and barley sheaves, 

From the low scaffolds to the eaves.’’ 


Question the children until the picture is real to them, 
and ther are sharers in the joy it speaks. With what 
are the cellar bins stowed? Beneath what load do the 
garrets bend? Who has seen a swallow haunted barn? 
Who can tell more of them? What is the “ moted sun- 
light”? Can you shut your eyes and see its beams light- 
ing up the dusty old hay loft? What are summer’s 
ripened stores? Who knows the “odorous grass”? 
What do the full barns and overflowing bins tell us? 
Think of the people who are everywhere rejoicing in the 
year’s harvest. Why? What came before the harvest? 
Speak of the care of the ground, the sowing of the seed, 
the toil that was necessary before the harvest could be 
gathered in. And you will not forget “the early and 
the latter rain,” or the summer sunshine, without which 
the harvest would have failed. Do not preach; that will 
avail little. But if your spirit is earnest and sincere, the 
veriest child in your room will unconsciously come to lift 
a grateful heart to the lord of the harvest, and to recog- 
nize in some measure the beautiful truth that we are 
workers together with Him. 

If your pupils learn reading, and your heart is in your 
work, there will be time to learn other “ gems” before 


joyous it is, and full of “the unsung beauty hid life's 
common things below.” [See page 259.] 

There is joy and gladness, song and sunshine, in Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s “October's Bright Blue Weather.”* 
’Tis a beautiful thing to associate with the familiar sights 
and sounds which have been dullest prose to country boys 
and girls. You will have done much for them if you 
have been able to link with their everyday commonplace 
this thought of beauty. 


O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 


When loud the bumble-bee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftlees, vagrant, 

And golden-rod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant ; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning ; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining, 

And redder atill on old stone walle 
Are leaves of woodbine twining ; 


When all the lovely wayside things, 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing ; 


When springs run low, and on the brooks 
In idle golden freightiog, 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting. 


O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 

Love loveth best of all the year 
Ostober’s bright blue weather. 


ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 
President Lafayette College. 


If you have loved your lessons on leaf and flower and 
fruit, the children will love this poem, and rejoice in the 
beautiful familiar pictures it paints for them. Its words 
are sweet and simple, and few of them are strange. 
You will not need to analyze it line by line, though you 
may have to explain the “aftermath” and “golden 
freighting.”” But if you heartily enjoy its music and 
beauty, the children will share your enjoyment. Their 
lessons should have helped to prepare them for this. 


* Used by permission of Roberts Brothers. 


An exhaustive treatment of the subject ‘‘ Public School 
Baths,” will appear in the Journal of October 29. 

8. A. Weaver, Supervisor of School Music, Westfield 
Mass., will contribute to the next Journal an article on 
‘The Singing Lesson,” dealing with faults liable to exist 
and making suggestions for their remedy. 


Prof.S. C. Schmucker of the Indiana (Pa.) State Normal 


the week is past. Parts of Whittier’s “Corn Song” ' 
may be memorized, after they have been studied. How 


School will write a series of attractive and helpful articles 
upon the things a teacher may reveal to his pupils by 
{taken them into the school yards, along the highways, 


4 water, for miles, to Castine town. 
- Jall the ghosts that nightly prance and revel on the ad- 


If it pleases you to gather the lessons into a Friday 
afternoon exercise, you may make a pleasant helpful hour 
which the children will always remember. The written 
descriptions of leaf, flower, and fruit may be read, the 
poems recited, and the harvest hymns sung. If the room 
is decorated with leaves and fruits, and the boards are 
filled with appropriate selections, it may be a miniature 
Harvest Festival, and a fitting close for the October 


Lessons. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 


BY NATHANIEL 8S. FRENCH, 
English High School, Boston, 


For seventeen summers the alumni of the normal school 
of Castine, Me., have been trying an educational experi- 
ment, original, unique, successful. It is time that their 
story be told, that other associations may profit by their 
example. 

Every year, when the moon of August waxes, the tired 
teachers who recognize the Castine school as their alma 
mater, like the land crabs of Ceylon, start for salt water. 
From California to Maine, they hie them to their tents 
on the banks of the beautiful Penobscot. Here they stay 
for two weeks and sing their songs and spin their yarns 
by gleaming camp fire and rippling wave. How they 
eat! How they sleep! How lazily they swing in ham- 
mocks? How they laugh and grow round and jolly, 
while wrinkles drop off and tan and freckles creep on! 

Oh, it is a joyous life! All nature smiles on it. The 
chipmunk puts his little head in at the epen doors and 
admires it, and the jaunty mackerel rises from the water 
to view the festive scene in passing. The neighboring 
farms send here their onions and garlic, the waters of 
the sea nourish for the alumnus the noble clam, and the 
gum trees yield up their fruit. 

The camp has now become a permanent institu- 
tion, incorporated under the laws of the Pine Tree 
State. It owns a grove, a bluff crowned by a cottage, 
and thousands of cubic feet of the purest air in Christen- 
dom. It has a panorama of the commerce of the world, 
with steam tugs and lumber-laden fleets. It commands, 
free of charge, the services of ministers, lawyers, and 
doctors. It controls able talent, ready to read, to lecture, 
to speak wise words, to unfold the mysteries of science, 
to fill the air with sweet sounds, or to do the honors for 
Thalia and Melpomene, or even, betimes, Terpsichore. 
It holds a right of way by moonbeams straight across the 
It has full control of 


joining burying ground of the ancient Tarrentines. It 
is, indeed, a wealthy corporation, and one with a soul. 
It invites all husbands, wives, or children of its members 
to share its abundance each year. 

From fifty to a hundred people, young and old, annu- 
ally gather about its well-laden tables and applaud by 
voice and gesture the exploits of the genial cook. 

The campers keep a boat and row about the bay, they 
ride by hayrack to the foot of Mt. Waldo, and scale its 
granite sides to look down on a wide expanse of forest, 
lake, and bay, and the far winding course of the Penob- 
scot ; and then on and on to the mist-crowned summit of 
lofty Katahdin, or, eastward to the peaks of the Desert 
Mountains, whence the eye sweeps along the ocean’s rim 
by the Isle au Haut, that gem among islands, till it rests 
on old Megunticook, where oft in former years have trod 
the feet of loyal campers. 

Seventy-five cents a day pays for all the fun, the food, 
the sleep, the laughter, the song, the appetite, the story, 
the tan and freckle, the lecture, the talk, and the sermon. 
Surrounding the alumni plot, of two and a half acres, 
is to be built the normal city,—the land being already 
held for that purpose by members of the association. 
From a borrowed tent, on an island of the bay, through 
many wanderings by sea and land, the process of evolu- 
tion has brought them to a commodious cottage built of 
boards, where the cherished tent of former years is stowed 
in the attic as a holy (and mildewed) relic. 

What is the use of all this? Why! These men and 
women go home with clearer brains and stronger hearts, 
and the little children they lead on and up, day by day, 
will see the smoother brow and feel the fresher spirit for 


and into the fields and woods. He isa genius in this art. 


months to come. 
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FIGURATION OF TH a (2 ph _ CON-|of excitement, age, etc., etc. The head of Pericles, of} Phrenology announces, at all times,—viewing such in- 

wer . whom the fierce democracy of Athens stood in fear, was of | fluences as temperament, education, and environment,— 

BY CHARLES A. BARRY. owner 81Ze. ; e that positive conclusions as to psychical character can be 

It the many manifestations of the human mind are an-ltwo of four principal parts, configuration of the skull, and that it 
pa can direct the education of indivi i 

~ will be |and the cerebellum,—make up by the discovery of 

of phrenology as (1) the i m4 i in the science |almost itsentire substance. The such discovery the cause of a greater training of the iq 

P sy © intellectual faculties, (2) the | cerebellum, or large brain, is the higher faculties. And now as totheapplication of the laws i . 


moral feelings, and i i 
entire upper portion, and occu- of phrenology of education. Every faculty of our minds 


(3) the animal in- 
stincts and propensi- 
ties. The intellec- 
tual faculties enable 
men to labor in 
schools of science 
and art, to invent, to 
investigate and make 
use of, to reason, to 
infer, to compare, to 
take notice of facts 
and phenomena, and 
to express ideas in 
words. Philoso- 


arn 
“Region of Morale 
or. Spir tual’ Sentimerits' 


phers, statesmen, mathematicians, orators, poets, painters, |. 


ete., ete., have grown up from children who early dis- 
played an aptitude for the study of relations between 
things and phenomena, for mathematics, for fluent verbal 
expression of ideas, for the composition of verses, and for 
drawing. 

The moral feelings impel the human creature to wish 
to act justly to all, to desire the good opinion of others, 
and to bow reverently to his Maker. (Great mental en- 
dowment may exist,—and often does exist,—with great 
deficiency of the moral feelings, and men can easily be 
found having a small power of intellect, but whose lives 
are full of good works. Had the moral feelings of the 
great Napoleon been equal to his intellect, the history of 
the world-renowned soldier would 
have been far different from what 
it now is; and if Eustache, the 
black slave of M. Belin de Vil- 
laneuve, had possessed intellectaal 
power equal to his moral force, 
the world would have seen again 
a true saviour of men. 

Quite a namber of animal in- 
stincts, or propensities, are pos 
sessed by human beings in com 
mon with the lower animals, such as the desire for food, 
the feeling of affection, the disposition to oppose, the de- 
sire to destroy, to possess, to conceal. Self-esteem and 
imitation, as phrenological motors, may be mentioned 
particularly. Who has not seen the strutting peacock 
spreading out her beauti- 
ful feathers, as if to attract 
attention, or the sly mon- 
key exercising his mis- 
chievous organ of imita- 
tion ? 

The source of trae prog- \ 
ress in this world of human 
beings is undoubtedly ed- 
cation,— physical, moral, 
and intellectual,—and the 
true method of education 
is to strengthen each fac- 
ulty found to be weak, and to restrain any found to be 
too active. The science of phrenology distinctly enumer- 
ates certain elements in human natare upon which the 
educator must operate if he hopes for any degree of suc- 
cess. It also proclaims certain peinciples that should 
never be absent from his methods. 

Every human creature not insane manifests intellectual, 
faculties, moral feelings, and animal propensities, differ- 
ing constantly in degree in different individuals. They 
cannot be annihilated, nor created, but can be controlled 
_ and stimulated. It is conceded at this present time that 
the brain is the motive power of the invisible “ Ego.”’ 
Hence the structure of the brain, as to size, parts, and 
quantity, must be studied, in order to ascertain the mate- 
rial upon which the educator has to work. Phrenology 
teaches that the size of a phrenological organ, other con- 


Jiber, not height of protuberances upon the skull, that are 


pies the whole upper part of the 
head. It is divided from front 
to back into two nearly equal 
parts by a firsure passing through 
its entire length. Each half is 


volutions. From the brain-center fibers run outward to 
every point of the surface, and it is length and quality of 


to be studied in making an exam- 
ination. 
ferred that all large heads contain 
the ready and useful machinery 
of great minds. Size is only one 
condition of power. Given a 
large brain in a large body, sound 
health, great vitality, and an even 
mind, greatness of intellect is sure 
to follow. But this fact must not be put out of sight : 
men and women are constantly to be found having brains 
of medium size, but manifesting more talent or character 
through possessing fine organizations in every respect, 
than others having larger brains but duller natares. Let 
it not be forgotten by the reader that the brain is influ- 
enced by the temperament. For instance, a fat person 
possessing a brain of the same size and shape as a lean 
one, will manifest far less energy than the lean one, be- 
cause the blood goes slower to his brain. The brain of 
the thin man, on the contrary, is at all times stimulated 
in consequence of the greater activity of the circulating 
system. 

We pass on now to the mention of certain laws which 
govern human nature mentally, morally, and physically. 


Looking at the skull of the black monkey, it will be seen 
that the opening of the ear contains the apex of an angle 
of 45°, having one of its sides touching the eyebrow, the 


other being a horizontal line. A very large number of 
murderers, thieves, and otherwise vicious people, have 
been found to have this basilar angle over 30°, often at 
45°, indicating the destructive propensity, held in common 
with the carniverous animals. ‘The mass of brain behind 
the ear, when unusually large, is of very great value, so 
far as its power is concerned, if it is governed by powerful 
moral organs. A glance at the sketch of Mrs. Gottfried, 
a notable murderess, shows plainly the possession of this 
basilar angle of 45°. A _ 

striking illustration of this 
law is found in a portriat 
of Count Von M.Itke, but 
he was also a great moral 
force in the world, and 
the very soul of gentle- 
ness at home. A perfect 
human brain is constituted 
of fixed geometrical quan- 


tities, and in proportion as 2* 
the brain differs from these = _ 
geometrical quantities of “Keates 


the perfect type, is the abridgment of the powers of the 
perfect brain. The lack of power in the section of the 
brain devoted to the moral sentiments, and the great in- 
fluences found in the section belonging to the animal pro- 
pensities, are strikingly marked in the heads of ali vicious 


ditions being equal, determines its power of manifestation, 


—such conditions as temperaments, state of health, degree! persons. 


and function of our bodies exists for a particular purpose, 
and that purpose can only be reached through the proper 
training of those faculties, and the proper exercise of 
those functions. A very large number of unquestionable 
. facts support the chief principles of phrenology. 
called a hemisphere, and is broken into ridges called con- principles are as follows :— 4 : a 


Those 


1. The brain is the organ of the mind. 

2. Each faculty of the mind has its separate or special 
organ in the brain. 

3. Organs related to each other in functions are 


But it must not be in-| grouped together in the brain. 


4. Size, other things being equal, is the measure of 
power. 

5. The physiological conditions of the body affect 
mental manifestation. 

6. Any faculty may be improved by cultivation, and 
may deteriorate through neglect. 

7. Every faculty is normally good, but is liable to per- 
version. 


A study of the accompanying figure will give the gen- 
eral reader some considerable insight into the science of 
phrenology. 

1. Amativeness, Love between the sexes. 

A. Conjugality, Matrimony—love of one. 

2. Parental Love, Regard for offspring. 

3. Friendship, Adhesiveness—sociability. 

4. Inhabitiveness, Love of home. 

5. Continuity, One thing at a time. 

E. Vitativeness, Love and tenacity of live. 

6. Combativeness, Resistance. 

7. Destructiveness, Executiveness. 

8. Alimentiveness, Appetite. 

9. Acquisitiveness, Accumulation. 

10. Secretiveness, Discretion. 

11. Cautiousness, Prudence. 

12. Approbativeness, Ambition. 

13. Self-esteem, Self-respect. 

14. Firmness, Decision. 

15. Conscientiousness, Integrity. 

16. Hope, Expectation. 

17. Spirituality, Intuition—faith. 

18. Veneration, Reverence for sacred things. 
19. Benevolence, Kindness. 

20. Constructiveness, Mechanical ingenuity. 
21. Ideality, Refinement—love of beauty. 
B. Sublimity, Love of grandeur. 

22. Imitation, Copying. 

23. Mirthfulness, Perception of the absurd. 
24. Individuality, Observation. 

25. Form, Recollection of shape. 

26. Size, Cognizance of magnitude. 

27. Weight, Balancing. 

28. Color, Perception and judgment of colors. 
29. Order, Perception and love of method. 

30. Calculation, Cognizance of numbers. 

31. Locality, Recollection of places. 

32. Hventuality, Memory of facts. 

33. Time, Cogaizance of duration. 

34. Tune, Sense of harmony. 

35, Language, Expression of ideas. 
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36. Causality, Applying causes to effect. 
37. Comparison, Inductive reasoning. 

C. Human Nature, Perception of character. 

D. Agreeableness, Pleasantness. 

It should be well remembered by educators everywhere 
that all animal feelings are excited by opposition,— 
‘‘ Where no fire is, there the fire goeth out.”"— Proverbs 
26: 20. If combativeness and destructiveness are lead- 
ing qualities of the character of any person, the true 
method of instruction, or of securing happy companion- 
ship, is not to excite tho:e organs, bat to work upon those 
having the sentiments of honor, jus- 
tice, kirdness, and affection. 

It would be exceedingly hard to 
find more convincing illustrations of 
the geometrical law governing the 
characters of human beings than the 
two here given. The height above 
the opening of the ears in the head 
of Bismarck shows that nature gave 
the great ex-chancellor a moral 
power of preponderous proportions, 
—high-tempered, often violently so, and hard to control 
through the whole time of his remarkable life, yet ever 
ready to yield to the government of his moral faculties, 
and be guided by them. But have 
not the Christian powers of kicd- 
ness and pity much to do with 
such a creature as this head rep- 
resents, before executing him ? 
Massively constructed behind the 
eais, with little governing power 
above ithem,—the region of the 
moral faculties, — he runs his 
dreadful course straight to the 
scaffold, to be spoken of by living 
men as the murderer of his wife and children. 

A few words now to the brave and patient men and 
women who are stiiving day by day in our public schools 
to improve the physical and mental powers of the pupils 
in their care. 

To subordinate the will of the child to the chili’s con- 
science is no easy matter, especially when the teacher 
knows nothing whatever of the unseen influences that are 
at work in the brain of the child. The curbing of appe- 
tites and desires will be successful only so far as the 
teacher understands, in every case, the nature of the 
human being to be educated. Heredity, environment, 
bodily condition, and atmospheric influence, demand con- 
sideration at all times, and the upbuilding of a perfect 
character can only result from a faithful use of the truest 
means of education known to man. 

Praetical phrenology is the very beginning and the very 
end of the whole subject of education, and furnishes with 
certainty every principle necessary to the instructor in 
apy field of educational work. 


THE TENDENCY OF TEACHING. 


Rosenkranz says the work of teaching tends to foster 
the habit of administering reproof and giving advice. 
This was written of German teaching and was written 
some years since, but there is in it a suggestion which all 
who teach, even in America and in our day, should heed 
The time is not far distant when it was comparatively 
easy to designate a teacher in any company, but all that 
has passed. At even a teachers’ gathering, where one is 
looking for teachers, it is easy to be with a miscellaneous 
company of twenty and not be able to name the ten who 
teach. This comes from several causes all of which are 
creditable to the teacher. There is less giving of reproof 
than in ye olden time, and less giving of advice, less of 
the autocrat to the teacher and more of the guide and 
companion. 

‘To-day the teacher who is alive to the situation, who is 
genuinely modern without being “ too new,”’ is as agree- 
able a companion, with as little of the “shop” in conver- 
sation, as the young lawyer, physician, clergyman, 
banker, or editor. Indeed, the tendency of teaching to- 
day is to make the teacher broader, more elastic in 


thought and conversation than one of any other profes- 
sional class, for all of which there is cause for rejoicing. 


The latesttGeography Methods will be a feature of the 
Journal thisiyear, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Guarp against ‘slip-shod ” work. 


Lire in the schoolroom is always at a premium. 

Tax school is to produce intelligent men and women. 

Excuses are never more out of place than to school 
visitors. 

RememMeeER that it is a pleasure for the children to do 
the teacher a favor. 


Vicorovs teaching is less important than clear teach- 
ing, but vigor is an important element nevertheless. 


QUESTIONS ON THE WORKS OF WHITTIER. 
BY JAMES ©. BURNS. 


“ Snow Bound” reminds you of what English poem? 
Of what Scotch poem ? 
Who were the three friends who “ pitched their white 
tent where sea winds blew”? (See “Tent on the 
Beach.’’) 

In whom : 

‘* Did currents near and far 
; Converge as in a Leyden jar’’ ? 

Who “ well could tell the market value of poet or phil- 
osopher ” ? 
Who was the “ dreamer born ” ? 
Whose “ Arab face was tanned by tropic sun or boreal 
frost’? 
Who was the “traveler”? ™The Man of Books” ? 
On what occasion was “ Laus Deo” written? 
Who was Whittier’s “ Ichabod ” ? 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead.” 

Of whom did he say this ? 

What lines in “ Our Master’ remind you of the clos- 
ing lines in Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner ” ? 

“ Eternal Goodness ” is, perhaps, Whittier’s best poem. 
Repeat the choicest stanza in it. 

Describe the chariot in which Skipper Ireson rode. 

What change in legislation was brought about by the 
“ Prisoner for Debt” ? 

What ancient custom is portrayed in Cassandra South- 
wick ? 

The plan of “Tent on the Beach” isthe same as 
which of Longfellow’s works ? 


COMPOSITION WRITING. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Composition exercises should be used for directing the 
pupils how to observe, consult books, and think. 

Every subject assigned should have a purpose entirely 
aside from the writing. 

A good composition is never written for the sake of 
writing a good composition. The world has no use for 
good writing as such. The aim is to have something 
well said, and the chief interest is in what is said, and 
not in the way in which it is said. 

Much writing makes good writing if one only tries to 
tell well what he sees, learns, and thinks. 

Assign no subject that has not a sisglenessof aim. In 
other words, do not give subjects that require mixed ac- 
tivities in preparation. It should focus the pupil’s atten- 
tion upon activities of the senses, upon sources of infor- 
mation, or upon his own thinking. Look over the lists 
of subjects frequently printed, and find if you can one 
list that has made the slightest discrimination. They are 
mixed in the most absurd fashion. Why is it that the 
magazines will give more for an article from a merchant, 
military man, inventor, ete., than from any literary man, 
unless he have a sensational fame? Because they always 
write with a singleness of purpose and with the conse. 
quent effect. 

Assort your subj-cts in such a way that each shall re 
quire but a single kind of activity. Never specify the 
length of the composition, but insist that the pupil shall 
do only what the subject assigned calls for, and that he 
do that as well as possible. 


Emphasize what he says rather than the way he says it. 
Do not use the composition as an occasion for teaching 


punctuation, spelling, or grammar. Mark the errors, of 
course, but do not comment upon them to any great 
extent. 

Never use the composition exercise for criticism, but 
for encouragement. Tell the pupils of every good thing 
you see in the composition, and of but a few of the things 
that are not satisfactory. Praise should be to criticism 
as three to one in all comments on compositions. 

Great freedom in expression and delight in the writing 
are indispensable. These can never be secured if the 
pupil knows that the return of his exercise is to be cer- 
tain humiliation. 

We give a few classified subjects illustrative of the 
way in which subjects should be grouped : 

I.—Subjects focused for observation,—to be written in 
the presence of the subject : 

A sewing machine (girls). 
All about a knife. 
Oar echoolroom. 


A mowing machine (boys), 
All about a watch. 

What a book ie. 

My home, 

II.—Subjects focused for describing things that have 
been observed, but are not at hand when writing : 


How to harness a horse (boys). A ball game (boys). 

What I did at the picnic, How to play tennie. 

A visit to the country. How to play croquet. 

A mountain tramp How to set a table (girls). 

A doll’s party (girls). How to raise corn (boys). 

The pantry (girls), 

III.—Subjects for discrimination,—two things present: 


In what do these dolls differ (girls) ? 

In what do these apples differ ? (Choose two radically different 
varieties, ) 

In what do the clock and watch differ? (Lat them see your 
watch unlese they have their own.) 

In what do forks and spoons differ ? 

In what do your geography and arithmetic differ ? - 


1V.—For discrimination,—one only present : 

How does to-day differ from yesterday ? 

How does this schoolhouse differ from Miss ——’s (naming one). 
How does the style of bonnet now worn differ from that of last 
season ? 


V.—For discrimination,—neither present : 


How did last Saturday differ from the Satarday before ? 

How does a single harness differ from a double harness (boys) ? 
In what does the pine differ from the oak ? 

In what does the piok differ from the rose ? 

In what does Concord, N. H., differ from Portland, Me. ? (Sub- 
stitate the names of places that have been visited.) 


VI.—For comparison,—all present : 


In what do these three apples agree? (Three very unlike 
apples.) 

In what are these flowers alike? (Giving them any two.) 

In what respects are these five leaves alike ? 


VII.—For comparison,—one only present : 


In what respects was last Sunday like to-day ? 

How does this geography (or other textbook) differ from the one 
you used before ? 

How does the school this term differ from that of last term ? 


VIII.—For comparison,—neither present : 


In what respects is spring like autumn ? 
reasons. ) 

In what respects are the pantry and dining room alike ? 
Compare tennis, croquet, and base ball to see what they have in 
common. 


(Take any two 


1X.—For consequences : 

What are the benefits of walking ? Sitting erect ? 

Ball playing ? Retiring early ? 

Ventilation ? Reading ? 

Sunlight ? OF not using stimulants ? 

Proper bathing ? OF not using narcotics ? 

Slow eating ? Of liviog in a city ? 

Of living in the country ? 

These subjects are merely suggestive. They will not 
produce exhibition compositions, but they will develop 
the power to write for exhibition and for the press. 
They will keep the boys and girls down to business. They 
will develop thinkers that are discriminating, origiaal, and 
vigorous. 

The dictionary furnishes the best of subjects for com- 
positions. Take a word and send pupils to the best dic- 
tionary available, and have them write all about the word 
from the various definitions. They need not, in their 
composition, refer to the dictionary, but let them see what 
it means from its derivation. and then all the shades of 
meaning and the various quotation:, and then write in 


composition form guch things ag they think will make it 
interesting, 
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The Lake State,— Michigan. 
Land of Steady Habits, —Connesticut. 


Then assign words for them to write u ts 
in the dictionary : pon, as revealed) Bat it is only of the voyage that we wish to tell. Who 


was the king ? 


Brief, short, concise. Praise, price, Prise, II. You all know this man. He took many a sea voy- — ae 
otitis age before the one of which I tell. Back and forth he| Green Mountere State Vermont. 


Keystone State,— Pennsylvania. 
Hawkeye State,—Iowa. 
Prairie State,—Lllinois. 

Pine Tree State,—Maine, 


went, eager to accomplish his purpose, cheerful when 
others were discouraged, brave in times of danger. But 
he fell into the hands of his enemies, far away from his 
own land, was falsely accused, imprisoned and weighted 
with heavy chains. Ordered back across the seas, he 
was carried in his fetters to the little ship and started on 
his long, hard voyage. By his nobility he so won the re- 
spect and esteem of the officers in charge that they would 
have taken off his irons, but his proud spirit forbade, and 


POLITENESS LESSONS. 


Let no day pass without some word upon politeness. 

Show your appreciation of little acts of kindness. 

Recognize every indication of courtesy. 

Whenever you see a story or newspaper incident bear- 
ing upon politeness, read it to the school. 

Tell the pupils how to meet people. 

Teach the boys when and how to raise the hat ; as, for 
instance, when meeting a lady whom they know, or when 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


with a friend who raises his hat to a lady. 

How to receive favors courteously. 

How to receive favors gracefully. 

How to greet people, 

How not to greet them. 

How to’retire from company, 

How not to retire. 

Call attention to the impoliteness of loud talking. 

Try to tone down the silly age. | 

Break up the habit of standing in groups upon the 
street. 

Show that it is impolite for more than two to walk 
abreast on the sidewalk. 

Teach children not to call out rudely to each other. 

Emphasize the discourtesy of ridiculing one’s mates. 


The following plan has proved most successful in a 


he said: “I will wear them until they shall order them 
to be taken off, and I will preserve them afterward as 
relics and memorials of the reward of my services.” 

We can well picture this man as he sat in the little, 
cramped cabin, writing slowly and with much inconven- 
ience a long letter, in which he tells, “‘ how the slander of 
worthless men has done me more injury than all my ser- 
vices have profited me.” 

He bore his wrongs bravely and his reward came when 
he reached his journey’s end. The people were indig- 
nant at this base treatment and their sympathy and the 
justice quickly accorded by his king and queen helped to 
make amends for all he had suffered. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL FRIDAY. 


convenjent, chairs should be provided that they may be seated in a 


218. There is so much criticism of the poorly venti- 
lated schoolrooms that I would like to know how the 
world got on before there were any patent devices for ven- 
tilating: Does the rest of the world do any better ? 

An Otp Foey. 

It is hard to say what our fathers did, but they did 
not build their rooms as air-tight as we do, neither did 
they heat them to such a temperature, nor work the pu- 
pils at such a “ white heat.” But no other country gives 
any special attention to ventilation; England gives none 
at all, and Germany very little. 


219. If I must inflict some punishment for not getting 
lessons, what shall it be? A Youne TEAcHER. 


I can hardly conceive of a case in which you “ must 
inflict some punishment for not getting lessons,” better 


kind of punishment, and I know of nothing safer, more 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school . | 
} 


BY WABREN WINTHROP p 
: Is to study than try to drive th 
TWELVE VOYAGES.—(1.) to em to it. If I was 
A CONVERSATION EXERCISE. ti) punis it wou epend largely upon the age of the 
BY A. F. M. pupil. Corporal punishment is about the only legitimate 


history class : 

Have each pupil choose and describe some interesting 
voyage. It should be selected from some period of his- 
tory with which the class are familiar. The main facts 
must be accurate, but let them make the setting as pic- 
turesque as they please, avoiding direct mention of any 
hero, in order that the class may have the pleasure of 
naming each sketch, and putting it into its own time and 
place. 

I give a dozen of the results of our class work to be 
“ passed on” to other boys and girls to be placed, and 
with them goes the wish that the simple little suggestion 
may help other tired teachers to find new and pleasant 
side paths in the wide history 4eld. 


I. Crowds of people are gathered to watch the depart- 
ure of a great fleet. They line the shores and climb the 
headlands, eager for the strange sight. First comes a 
splendid galley with a huge lantern hung in the stern, 
that the other ships may follow their leader. Proudly 
this vessel “cuts the sea,” bearing on its deck a bold, 
fierce king, who is starting on the second stage of a long 
journey. The day is bright and hundreds of suits of 
armor glitter in the sunshine as the thirteen ships and the 
scores of smaller vessels leave the harbor. One of the 
fleet has sailed in advance and the king’s thoughts, as he 
gazes eastward are of the precious burden it carries. 
After days of sunshine, a heavy gale scatters the fleet, 
wrecking several ships and driving others into island har- 
bors. Alarmed about the fate of his beloved princess, the 
king does not wait for the storm to subside, but sails on 
in anxious search. He finds her galley safe, anchored, 
near an island ruled by a hostile king. Then come inso- 
lent messages from shore to ship, angry replies, prompt 
landing, and swift revenge ; the capital is besieged and 
captured, forced peace is made on the hardest of terms, 
for the golden overlay of the conquered king’s fetters 


cannot give him back his daughter taken as hostage./ 


Then comes a wedding with a splendid procession, in 
which is led a horse, whose saddle is inlaid with precious 
stones and adorned with little golden lions. The king is 
gorgeous to behold in rose-color and silver, and his bride 
is crowned with a double diadem of fleur-de lis. 

And then the journey is continued with fair winds and 
friendly waves until they eome in sight of the city of 
their hopes. 

We know much more of this king, and something of 


the sorrows of his queen during those long years 80 full of} 


grief that it was said of her: ‘She never wore any thing 
that was not wet with ber tears.” 


comer will start the next subject from some one of his slips. 


socially easy manner before the school. Little slips of paper of the 
same size should ba placed in a box; upon one side of each should 
be written the sobriquet of some state or city, or some distiuguish- 
ing fact about some American river, mountain, cape, bay, lake, 
valley, or plain. 

Each pupil should take from the box, as he passes to the chair, 
five of these slips. Some one of the pupils will introduce the con- 
versation by saying something about the place designated upon his 
slip, and will leave his remark or question with sach an inflection 
and with something so evidently unsaid or suggested that another 
can take it up and carry it forward. 

If at any time tke conversation lage, any member of the school 
not in the group may take up the conversation and exchange place 
with any member of the group he may choose, taking Lis slips. 
This will end the conversation upon that subject, and the new 


For illustration, a slip may contain the following : 


THE GREAT TWIN CITIES. 
1. There are twin cities in the East in which the lesser is not 
jealous of the size of the larger. 
2. The other is jealous of no American city. 
. They are seaport cities. 
. One is noted as a seaport. 
. One ia the City of Charches. 
. One is not. 
. One is a great financial city. 
2. Ooe ia not. (A momentary lull.) 
(From some one of the school)— Why are they like the Siamese 
twins? (Then he takes the place of No. 2, for instance, No, 2 
having atiracted most attention in this special conversation. ) 
TOPICS, 


The Island City of Canada,—Montreal. 
The Golden Gate.—at San Francisco. 

The American Flour City,—Minneapolis. 
The Great Lake City,—Chicago. 

The Coal Twins,—Pittsburg and Allegheny. 
The Gibraltar of America, — Qaebec. 

The Badger State, — Wisconsin. 

The Bayou State,— Mississippi. 

The Bear State,—Arkanaas. 

Blaff City,—Hannibal, Mo. 

The 3rooklyn of California, —Oakland. 
City of Brotherly Love, —Philadelphia. 
City of Elms,—New Haven. 

Creole State, — Louisiana. 

Empire State,—New York. 

Father of Waters, — Mississippi. 

Hoosier State,—Indiana. 
City of Magnificent Distances,— Washington. 
City of Homes,— Philadelphia. 

Blue Grass State,—Kentacky. 

The Spindle City,—Lowell, Mass. 

The College City,—Oambridge, Mass. 
Garden of the World, —Mississippi Valley. 
Golden State,—California. 

Centennial State,—Colorado. 

Blue Hen State,— Delaware. 

Crescent City,—New Orleans. 

Gopher State,—Minnesota. 

Granite State,—New Hampshire. 

Heart of the Commonwealth,— Worcester, Mass, 
Buckeye State,—Oaio. 


ob Co 


Naturai History lessons are to be made very prominent 


first-class bureau. 


person. 


humane, or effective, Try to avoid all necessity for pun- 
ishment. Sarcasm, staying after school, keeping in at 
recess, and a variety of other apologies for punishment 
are used quite freely, but. I rarely know them to be ef- 
fective, and they are quite as objectionable as the rod. 


220 (a) Are teachers’ bureaus what they profess to 
be, or do they merely wish to secure the registration fee 
and then not aid you to obtain a school ? 

(b) Please tell me how to apply to a school board for 
a situation as teacher. 

(c) At what time do school boards usually meet ? 

(d) When should applications be sent in? ‘ 

Wayne County, Pa. 

(a) Of course there is a difference in teachers’ bureaus, 
dependent largely on facilities for doing business, per- 
sonal attention given to the business, but chiefly upon the 
weight of the manager’s name with school authorities. 
The registration fee is of little account. No agency 
would do business for the sake of the fee; this, and much 
more, being used for clerical help, postage, and office 
rent. They do business wholly for the sake of getting 
places for teachers, and probably one half of all their 
commissions goes to the payment of the expenses of their 
business, so that their profit comes from the doing of a 
large business. It is safe to say that every bureau gets 
every place it can for every teacher it can, but of course 
the manager puts in the most work for those who need it 
least ; that is, for those with whom he is most likely to 
win, and who are most likely to give satisfaction. Every 
time that a manager puts in a teacher who succeeds, he 
is sure to have an opportunity to put in another in the 


same place, and every teacher whom he has placed that 


succeeds is sure to be promoted by him and kept moving 
upward if he desires it, on the strength of his success. 
An applicant who writes a good hand, who can send a 
good photograph, who has good preparation and some ex- 
perience, is sure of a good position at the hands of any 
It is better for a teacher to have seen 
personally the manager of a bureau, or some one whom 


he knows ; on the other hand, the large bureaus have 
calls from all over the country, and if a Boston bureau 
should have a call within fifty miles of your home, you 
would be given preference, probably, to the best-known 
person on their list. 


(6) It is of little avail to apply directly to a school 


board unless you have reasons for thinking that they will 
give special attention to your letter. 


If possible, apply in 
Cultivate the art of making a good impression. 
(c) There is no regular time for school boards to meet, 
They usually meet once a month. 


in this year’s Journal. Several of the best writers of the 


country will furnish articles, 


(d) Send in an application at any time, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, OCT. 22, 1891. 


In our columns this week, our readers will find an in- 
teresting article upon phrenology. It is used in response 
to several inquiries of late regarding this science. It is 
written by an expert, is a simple statement of the facts 
from the standpoint of an enthusiast, and will be read 
with interest. 


Tuer World’s Fair is educationally behindhand ; it is 
no fault of President Peabody, but of those who delayed 
the appointment of the head of the department No 
building has been provided or planned for this depart- 
ment, which should be one of the most interesting in the 
fair. There is much lost time to be made up. 


Tar Scuoors.—One of the most unfortunate 
and unreasonable complications that has yet arisen in 
this country educationally, is that of the supreme court 


decision of Wisconsin and of the attorney general of the s¢/ves ideal standards. 
room is always downward; gravitation is the law of 


state of Washington, that the reading of the Bible in 
schools is forbidden by the state constitution. It looks 
moore and more as though despite the best efforts of the 
friends of the public schools there would be an issue 
everyway unpleasant. The Washington constitution 
says: “ All schools maintained or supported wholly or in 
part by the public funds shall be forever free from sec- 
tarian control or influence.” The attorney-general argues 
that to the non-Christian minority in the state the Buble 
is a sectarian book, and to read it in the schools is sec- 
tarian teaching, which leads to that sectarian control and 
influence which the constitution forbids. 
that the language of the constitution guaranteeing religious 
freedom, and forbidding the use of public moneys or 
property for “any religious establishment,” 


clearly for-| would get to going too fast. 


A Great Enrerprise.—Dr. W. T. Harris, as U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, is planning to make his ad- 
ministration of educational affairs notable by producing a 
series of State Histories of Education, at once complete, 
authentic, readable, up-to-date, and well illustrated. Of 
course much will depend upon who does the work in each 
case. In each state the assignments are made to different 
people, — as in Minnesota, for instance, — while Dr. 
Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, has the 
general editorship and authorship, President Northrup 
will write the chapter upon the history of the universities, 
Superintendent Kiehle upon the state system, Supt. San- 
ford Niles upon the common schools, Prof. Willis M. West 
of Faribault upon the high schools, and Prin. Erwin 
Shepard of Winona upon normal schools. Thus the 
entire country is to be parcelled out to local specialists, 
and the series as a whole, when completed, will be of ines- 
timable value. Under private enterprise we could hope for 
this in reasonable time, but under government direction 
there is no knowing when we shall have the privilege of 
looking into the first, to say nothing of the last of these. 
In the scheme itself Dr. Harris has done the country a 
great educational service. 


Tue Teacuers’ “ PastroraL” Work.—The school 
board of Nashville, Tenn., has issued an order requiring 
all teachers in the city schools to visit the parents or 
guardians of their pupils, at their respective homes, at 
least once in every three months, or “ oftener if possible.” 
If there has ever been an equally silly order passed by 
any other echool board, it has escaped our notice. This 
is full of mischief. If parents have anything to say to 
the teacher, it is for them to visit him at the school, or 
formally invite him to their homes. It is bad enough to 
have the pastoral call clinging to the clerical profession. 
It is a relic of days fast passing away. For a teacher to 
go unavnounced into every home once every three months, 
or “ oftener if possible,” is an intrusion upon the home 
that is unwarrantable. If only one tenth of the homes are 
annoyed, it is enough to condemn the whole practice. 

But the hardship is upon the teacher. There is nothing 
in common, necessarily, between a good teacher and a 
“ happy-go-easy ” caller. It is a physical strain that the 
work of the schools does not warrant. It is a bid for no 
end of miserable gossip and fault-finding. It is to be 


hoped that Nashville will rid herself of this rule speedily, | 


and that it will have no successor. 


Reat Work AND IpEALs.— The schools in the best 
cities of America have nothing to fear from comparison 
with those of any other, at home or abroad. There will 
be differences as to the placing of emphasis upon work, 
but every leading city has some first-class work, relatively. 
When the idea/ is the standard there is scarcely any first- 
class work done in the country. Men in the actual work 
always incline to the relative standard, while those who 
have no fear of being called upon to test their own work, 
use the ideal. It is on the same principle that a man or 
woman who is morally certain that he or she will have no 
children to bring up, proceeds to tell those who have 
brought up many how they should have done it. Teach- 
ers need to train themselves continually to set for them- 
The tendency of the school- 


labor. Superintendents and writers upon school work 
need to train themselves continually to set for themselves 
arelative standard by estimating how much they would 
probably improve upon the work they see, were they doing 
it regularly. The spare horse that is attached to a car to 
belp up a short incline, puts on airs, hoping that it is not 
generally known that he is given this work because he 
has not the staying qualities for regalar work. We once 
heard an expert music teacher tell her pupil that she 
should always think she was going up the scale when 


He also affirms going down, and think she was going down when going 


up, for this would keep her in tone, while if she thought 
and sang either downward or upward together she 
This is precisely what the 


bids religious instruction of any kind in the public schools, prartties and theorizers need educationally. The former 
or any part, by the state, directly or indirectly, in such should feel that they are trying for ideal work, and the 
instruction; and finds this Bible reading to be the for- latter should be sure that they could realize their ideals 
bidden use of public funds or property for religious uses, Were they to teach a school for forty weeks, 


PRESIDENT WARFIELD. 


Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D., inaugurated as president 
of Lafayette College this week, was born at Lexington, 
Ky., March 16, 1861. His father, Dr. William Warfield, 
a physician and author, and long one of the most prom- 
inent citizens of Lexington, was an officer in the Union 
Army by the special appointment of President Lincoln. 
President Warfield’s mother was the eldest daughter of a 
distinguished statesman and theologian, Rev. Robert J. 
Breckinridge, D.D., LL.D. The Breckinridges have long 
been conspicuous as educators and men of affairs, and the 
persistency of the blood is notable. From such stock it is 
not remarkable that he should have entered Princeton and 
graduated with distinction. Thence he went to Oxford, 
being the first American to obtain a fellowship in that 
English University. Here he prosecuted studies in his- 
tory and jurisprudence, and then for some months studied 
in Germany. At Oxford he attracted the attention of the 
professors at once by his ease and ability as an impromptu 
speaker. Returning to America, he graduated with honor 
at the Columbia College Law School, and was admitted 
to the bar in June, 1884. Having been engaged in the 
practice of the law in New York for a time, he was called 
to Kentucky by the ill health of his parents, and was 
taken into partnership by one of the leading lawyers of 
his native town. Here he met with marked success. 
During this period he published a number of historical 
papers, and a monograph on the vexed question of the 
“ Kentucky Resolutions of 1798,” which attracted wide 
attention, and led to his election to the presidency of 
Miami University in 1888. Dr. Warfield, having de- 
clined several similar calls, at length accepted this, and 
his three years’ administration at Miami were marked 
with great success in every department. 

In his speech at the alumni banquet during commence- 
ment week, President Warfield expressed himself as 
favoring a distinctly Christian education. He said that 
the call to Lafayette, with its conservative traditions and 
broad Christian foundation, had been peculiarly welcome, 
and pledged himself to push on the work along the old 
lines, but into new and wider fields. There is every 
prospect of his taking a stand among the great university 
leaders of the land. By inheritance, training, experience, 
and taste, he is specially adapted to win high honors in 
this field. It is a pleasure to present his portrait. 


HEALTH, WEALTH, AND WISDOM. 


The teacher should be inspired and not burdened by 
his responsibility. very class teacher has the entire 
systematic training for health, wealth, and wisdom for 
one full year each, — five hundred different pupils every 
ten years. Responsibility is not confined to the child’s 
knowledge of numbers, of the correct pronunciation and 
spelling of words, of grammatical construction, and geo- 
graphical facts, but he must do all that is done systemati- 
cally that year toward making each child healthy, wealthy, 
and wise. Six years is as long a time as most children 
are in school, so that each teacher exerts one sixth of all 
the systematic influence ever brought to bear upon the 
life of the child to prepare him for comfort, prosperity, 
and influence in the world. 

Whether or not the teacher meets the emergency will 
depend upon what he makes of himself. What he is, is 
of more consequence than what he does. Trite as the 
saying may be, it needs fresh emphasis at this time. It 
is not so much what or by what methods does he teach as 
what are his relations to ot hers,—what are his standards, 
ideals, impulses, and purposes. It makes comparatively 
little difference, in itself considered, how he teaches geog- 
raphy, grammar, arithmetic, or spelling, provided he 
neglects to impress upon them his own high standards, 
ideals, impulses, and purposes. It is no exaggeration to 
say that it is a hundred times better to teach a child to 
read by the senseless a, b, ¢ method, and inspire him to 
read intelligently and with a relish for the great thoughts of 
great thinkers, than to teach him to read by the every- 
way-desirable word-sentence method, and fail to inspire 
him with a purpose to read the best things in the best 
way. How the child of six years learns to read is of 
slight consequence, but what he learns through reading 
from ten to twenty is of vital importance, and that will 


be determined largely by what the teacher is. To have 
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touched the life of Thomas Arnold, Samuel Taylor, Mark 
Hopkins, Nicholas Tillinghast, John D. Philbrick, Elna- 
than E. Higbee, John Hancock, or James F. Blackinton, 
is worth more than to have learned anything in language 
or numbers by any method, ancient or modern. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that great men 
always use the best methods of their times, though 
methods are always subservient to higher ends. No great 
man ever places much emphasis upon a method, his 
thought is always upon the life that fraits from principles 
to which methods are merely incidental. Health, wealth, 
and wisdom, rather than “ reading, writing, and ‘rithme- 
tic” are the ends aimed at by the great teacher. 


TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, SUPERINTENDENT. 


It is neceseary in these trying timcs, when everyone 
magnifies his own importance, that the teacher should 
know her* relation to other school authorities. The 
teacher is the unit of force in teaching, and she has a 
right to all the prestige that the fact implies. All that is 
ever done for the child by way of systematic instruction 
is done by the teacher. She is primarily responsible for 
all that is done for the child educationally for the year 
he is with her, which is from one-fifth to one-tenth of all 
the school privilege of his life. 

But she has behind her a principal, if she is in a graded 
school. What are her relations to the principal in the 
matter of responsibility? What are her relative rights 
and duties? He is the educational unit of force for the 
building. She has no responsibility aside from the work 
she does for the pupils that year, but he is responsible for 
having her work the most effective advancement of that 
done the year before, and the best possible preparation 
for the work of the next year. He is responsible, then, 
for what is taught, for what is omitted, and for how it is 
taught, so far as the method may be related either to the 
preceding or succeeding years. 

The flavor, the personality, most of the devices, are her 
own, but everything that determines or is determined by 
the work of other rooms is his. It is her privilege to yield 
this responsibility to him, and accept it as her privilege to 
do for him all that is possible to supplement the work of 
the previous year, and anticipate, as best she may, the 
work of the next. It is not always easy to know when 
his responsibility ends and hers begins. There are no 
perfect principals, no perfect teachers; they must bear 
with each other. 

In most cases there is a superintendent. What are the 
relative responsibilities of the teacher, principal and 
superintendent? In a perfected system, with perfected 
men and women, the teachers would have nothing what- 
ever to do with the euperintendent, or he with them, in 
regard to the school work where there are principals. 
Superintendent Tarbell of Providence has very nearly an 
ideal relation to his teachers and principals. The latter 
are his cabinet ; he meets them once a month; they dis- 
cuss all plans, and they see that in their schools his wishes 
are carried out by the teachers. In the primary schools 
the superintendent’s relations to the teacher is frequently 
more direct. He is the unit of force in the city or town, 
asawhole. The grammar school receives pupils from 
several primary schools, and the high school from all the 
grammar schools. He must unify this work. The course 
of study is his; the assignment of the proportion of work 
to each grade is his; the choice of text-books ; the selec- 
tion of principals, and of all teachers in schools where 
there are no principals, is his; the dismissal of teachers 
is his duty; all business details are his. 

He is behind the teachers by being behind the princi- 
pal. Bat the superintendent is not primarily related to 
the teachers or the principal, but to the school board. 
The principal is what he is because of the needs of the 
teachers ; the superintendent is what he is because of the 
needs of the school board. His anchorage is with its 
members, for them he holds his office. If they were all 
that they ought to be, might be, would like to be, he 
would be useless. As they are not, and, in the nature of 
the case, cannot be eqaal to their duties, he is employed, 
and is supposed to embody all the ideal virtues of the 
board as it should be. 


* We use the feminine pronoun because we speak of the clas 
Toom teacher ae distinet from the principal, 


The board can reserve to itself any of the duties that 
he would naturally assume. But, as a matter of fact, the 
more completely it intrusts its work to an expert superin- 
tendent the better. 

The success of the American school is dependent 
largely upon the perfection of the relations of teacher 
and principal, of superintendent and school board, and of 
the principal and superintendent. If these are all that 
they should be, the schools can defy all enemies, real or 
imaginary, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Brooklyn has added $150,000 to the salaries of her teachers. 

It is a general impression among girls that the schools must 
produce fascinating typewriters or they are a failure. 

College women are having a grand time in Boston this week. 
The alumr @ of all the colleges have rendezvoused here. 

The Philadelphia School of Pedagogy opened with nine pupils 
which is a3 many as were expected or desired for the opening. 


Towa is to have a ‘‘ free lance hour’’ for general criticism and 
suggestions, at the state association meeting in Das Moines, Dec, 30. 


Sixty-three young men at Yale are working their way through 
college. It is not! stated how many are playing their way through. 

Dr. Edward Brooks, Philadelphia’s new superintendent, was given 
@ pleasant reception by the school directors and teachers recently. 
He ig making it a point to know every one of the teachers at an 
early day. 

The Boston modification of the Ling or Swedish system of phys- 
ical culture is sweeping the country, apparently. Worcester fell in 
line last week. 

Indianapolis is educationally disturbed, if the Sentinel of that 
city is to be believed. It says the school board is ‘an excrescence 
on the body politic.’’ 


There are 12,683,973 enrolled pupils in the public schools of the 
state againet 9,867,505 ten years ago. The enroilment is 20 per 
cent. of the population. 

Fred. T. Farneworth of the Brookline High School has gone to 
the Roxbary Latin School. Mr. Farnsworth is one of the most 
scholarly and skillful classical teachers of the country. 


New Haven is frequently unhappy in these latter days over the 
action and non-action of her school board. Two of the leading 
men, Messrs. Howarth and Adler, have resigned in a fit of in- 
dignation. 

The New Britain (Conn.) Normal School has introduced a cook- 
ing department,—the best of the kind in any normal school in the 
country, it is thought. Miss Conley of Boston, a thoroughly 
trained genius io this art is in charge. 

At the Connecticut Valley Art and Industrial Teachers’ Associ- 
ation at Springfield, Mass., Nov. 7, the leading parts will be by 
Henry T. Bailey, Agent Mass. Board of Education, Nathan- 
iel L. Berry of Lynn, Miss Emma Polson of New Haven, Ralph 
H. Miller of Boston, and Mies Abbie M. White of Providence. 


The annual meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alamnx 
will be held on Tharsday, Friday, and Saturday, Oct. 22, 23, and 
24, The Association will be the guests of the Boston branch, whose 
members will provide entertainment for visiting alamnw. The 
headquarters of the Association will ba the College Club Room, 
76 Marlborough street, Boston. A most interesting program has 
been arranged. 

One of the saddest events in educational circles in many a day 
was the death of George W. Renfrew of the Alabama State Normal 
School. He was killed by one of the young men of one of the 
dormitories who chafed under the professor's reproof and threw a 
chisel at his head. It entered the brain and caused death. The 
chisel was the first piece of work made by the boy in the iron work- 
ing department of the manual training school. 

Providence is having the qeeerest kind of an educational ‘‘ awak- 
ening,’ which threatens to be the leading factor in the city election, 
and all because of the refusal of the evening school committee to 
nominate aa a teacher a young woman, presumably, because her 
father was drawing a large salary from the city as the head of one 
of the departments. None of the twenty evening schools, with 
their 250 teachers, were allowed to open because of opposition of 
the friends of this rejzcted teacher. And yet they say women are 
disqualified for war! 

Prof. Frederick G. Ireland is the new president of the New York 
City Schoolmasters’ Association, and his annual address, upon 
secondary schools was heroic, to say the least. He says that not 
one tenth of the high schools of Massachusetts prepare scholars 
properly for college and New York City has an absolute lack of 
schools that prepare for college. He proposes to have the School- 
masters’ Association uae its influence ‘‘to form and maintain a 
standard of professional etiquette.” He declares that teachers 
have no euch standard. 

The Boston School of Oratory opens with a larger number of 
popilethan ever. A handsome catalogue, just issued, gives detailed 
information in regard to the courses of instraction, and other in- 
formation of interest. Moses Trae Brown, A.M., principal and 
teacher of the synthetic philosophy of expression, is assisted by Prof. 
Hamlin Garland, Clara Tileston Power, Gertrude I. McQuesten, 
Clara Gregory Baer, Evelyn Farnham Darfee, Emma Augusta 
Greely, Prof. Leonard B. Marshall, and Jobn J, Enneking. 


Sarah Stewart, priveipal of the training school for teachers in 


— 


Philadelphia, and teacher of kindergarten philosophy and methods, 


promotion of free kindergartens. She has already obtained the 
privilege of using seven commodious Sunday-school rooms, rent 
free, for her free kindergartens, and in several instances, the 
churches themselves have become responsible for the maintenance 
of the school as an important part of their parish work. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Clab opened the new year last 
Saturday, with the largest meeting in its history,—125 sitting down 
to the Brunswick’s delicious dinner. Pree. Frank A. Hi!l rounded 
out his term of service graciously, and Charles W. Hill entered 
upon the presidency under the most favorable circumstances. The 
new president is one of tha recognized leaders among the Boston mas- 
ters, among the Sunday-school workers, and among laymen of the 
Congregational Church. He has been the presiding officer in several 
prominent organizations, and his administration has always marked 
an erain the history of every society over which he has presided. He 
will continue this record with the club. The disoussion was upon 
“* The Study snd Preservation of Historic Memorials.’’ The gueste 
were, His Excellency the Governor, Edwin D. Mead, and Professor 
Royce of Harvard. The other officers of the coming year are, 
Henry C. Parker of the Dwight School, secretary, Gordon A. 
Southworth of Somerville, J. B. Taylor of the Berkeley School, 
and Supt. Francis Cogswell of Cambridge, as executive committee. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


MARY AND HER LITTLE HAT. 


Mary had a little bat, 
ts crown wae very low, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
That hat was sure to go. 


She wore it to the play one night, 
And furnished fun for all; 
For how those girls did laugh and shout 
To see a hat so small. 
— —Cloak Review. 
GOOD POINT. 
Brightleigh—You’ve heard it said that nature was very econom- 
ical, haven’t you ? 
Stewpidd — Yea. 
Brightleigh—Let every desert is a great waste. 
WHERE, INDEED ? 
“* Vat I wants to know,’’ said one Jew to another, “is where 
dese Ghristians gets all de monies we makes out of dem.’’ 
AMBIGUOUS. 
In India a hotel keeper has had printed on his bill of fare, ‘‘ In 
this hotel the wines leave the traveler nothing to hope for.’’ 
QUESTION OF PRECEDENCE. 


Gentleman (to profane stranger)—How dare you swear before 
my wife ? 

Swearer—I beg pardon, sir; I didn’t know she wanted to 
swear first, 


THIS AND THAT. 


On the maple-trees 
The scarlet leaves hung shining in the breeze ; 
And the brown stubbie-fields were crisp and sere, 
Touched by the hoar-frost of the waning year.” 


An uvpublished novel of Jessie Fothergill is about to be issued. 
The title is Oriole’s Daughter. 

Chicago’s public library, though less than twenty years old, is 
said to have a larger circulation of books than any other in the 
country. 

Henry Harland, who has done good writing under the nom-de- 
plume of Sydney Luska, is now using hie own name upon his liter- 
ary efforts. 

Mrs. Sheldon, the English woman who not long since returned 
from a trip to Africa, has recovered her health sufficiently to give 
public lectures. 

Mrs. Annie N. Meyer, anthor of Women's Work in America, 

suggests « fellowship instead of a statue to Mrs. Emma Willard, 
the pioneer of women teachers in this country. 
Col. A. A. Parker of Fitzwilliam, N.H., who has jast completed 
his one hundredth year, is the oldest living graduate of any college 
in the United States. He entered the University of Vermont at 
Burlington in 1811. 

Rubenstein, who is in Dresden seeking the necessary quiet in 
which to complete his new oratorio, was induced to touch @ piano 
for a few minutes at a musicale in that city. A young gentleman, 
either English or American, said to him with a patronizing smiley 
‘* Well, you play very well.” With the gravest manner, and not 
the slightest tinge of sarcasm, Rabenatein bowed low and replied, 
‘*]T thank you very much for your encouragement.”’ 

A memorial to the late Father Damien has jast been completed 
in England, and will be shipped at once to Molokai. It is in the 
form of a polished red granite Ranic cross, and cost 2002. The 
pedestal and shaft are richly cut, the former bearivg a sculptured 
portrait in white marble. The inscription is in Eoglish and 
Hawaiian, and reads, ‘* Joseph Damien De Veuster. Born Jan. 3, 
1840. Died April 15, 1889. ‘ Greater love hath no man than thie, 
that he lay down his life for his friends.’ This monument is raised 
to his memory by the people of England.” 


The Journal for October 29 will contain a valuable 
Thankegiving Exercise by Annie Isabel Willis, 


is enlisting the active codperation of every church in the city in the 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{Contributors and querists of this de nt are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for =. _ we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


SOME INDIAN NAMES IN AND AROUND BOSTON. 


[These names, unless otherwise specified, are those of avenues 
streets, or lanes in Boston.) 


Calumet—‘' Pipe of peace.’’ 

Chautauqua, literary society—“ Boggy place.” 

Cohasset—town—‘‘ Place of Pines.’’ 

Chickatawbut, a street, a political and social club, also the second 
highest of the Blue Hills—‘‘ A house in flames.” 

Erie—“ Wild cat.’’ 

Jamaica—“ A country abounding in springs.’’ 

Kearsage—‘‘ Peaked mountain.’ 

Musquetaquid, town and river, Concord—“ Grassy brook.” 

Mattapan—Old name for Dorchester. 

Michigan—‘‘ A weir for fish.” 

Monadnock —‘‘ The apirit’s place.” 

Merrimack—“ Swift water’’?; some say “‘A sturgeon.’’ In 
Roger Williams’ Key a sturgeon is kairposh. 

Mananooskeagin, town, Abington—‘* Many beavers.’’ 

Mishawam or Mishawawmut, Charlestown—"‘ A large spring.” 

Nashua—‘* Between the rivers.’’ 

Nagunkook, town, Hopkinton—“ A place of great trees.” 

Natick, town—*‘ Place of hills. 

Nanepashemet, hotel—‘‘ The new moon,”’ 

Nonantum—** Re joicing.”” 

Ottawa—*‘ Traders.’’ 

Ohio—‘‘ Beautiful.”’ 

Ponkapoag, village in Canton—‘' Red epring.”’ 

Pawtucket, Haverbill—* Great Falls.’’ 

Quinsigamond, lake, mountain—"' A fishing place for pickerel.’’ 

Roanoke—Same as Wampum. 

Sagamore —‘‘ Ruler.”’ 

Seteate, town, Scitaate—“ Cold brook,’’ 

Shawmut—“* Fountain of living water.’”’ 

Squantum, a village—‘‘ A god,’ ‘A deyil,’’ ‘A clambake ”’ ; 
also from Tisquantum the interpreter. 

Sachem—‘‘ Ruler,”’ 

Saratoga,—‘‘ Miraculous waters in a rock.’’ 

Sassamon. a street in Canton—A Christian Indian, whose murder 
brought on King Philip’s War. 

Saugus, a town—The Indian name of Lyan. 

Uncas, a Mohican—“‘ Enchanted wolf,’ 

Winona—“ Firat born daughter.’’ 

Wabash—“ A cloud blown forward by the equinoctigl wind,’’ 

Wachusett—set, ‘‘ near to,’? wadchu, ‘‘a mountain,’ 

Wamsutta, corporation—A sachem of King Philip. 

Waban, Wabon—‘' The Wind,’’ Mr. Eliot’s firat convert. 

Wampatrick, one of the Blue Hille—‘‘ White goose or swan.”’— 
Boston Transcript, 


SCHOOL WEATHER CHARTS, 


Sopt. John Jasper of New York City has arranged with E. B. 
Danp, local forecast official of the New York branch of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, to furnish a nomber of the grammar schools and 
the normal and city colleges with official weather charts each day. 
The first charts were sent from Mr. Dann's office on Monday, Oct. 
5. Mr. Dann is determined that the the pupils shall become good 
weather clerks. He says also that they will get incidentally much 
geographical information which cannot be found in textbooks. 

The weather charts or maps show in detail the atmospheric con- 
dition of the country, with the temperature, atmospheric pressure 
and air currents at important points. The maps are accompanied 
by comments and forecasts. Neat frames will be placed in the 
achoolrooms for the reception of the maps. 

As a preliminary and neceaeary step toward the new part of the 
curriculum of the public achools, Mr. Dann explains to the prin- 
cipale and teachers the meaning of the various lines and marke on 
the maps. The teachers will impart the information in turn to the 
pupils, Mr. Dann will be ready at all times to instruct any teach- 
ers who desire to understand the maps and their lessons. After the 
children have learned to interpret the charts, they will be called 
upon to make out daily weather reports, based upon the mape. 
The reports will be examined and the pupils will receive marks, in- 
dicative of their proficiency in the new study, 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


GUIDE TQ THE CONSTELLATIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 


To trace the constellations that will be readily found in the 
heavens on the first of November, 1891, 7 p. m., let the observer 
stand facing the north and he will see Urea Major (the Large 
Dipper) just below Polaria (the North Star), Ursa Minor (the Little 
Dipper) and Draco on the west, Cepheus above Polaris, and Cussio- 
peia (the Chair) above and to the east. Looking to the northeast, 
Auriga will be seen just rising, and Perseus above, nearly midway 
to the meridian. Along the ecliptic, Taurus (the Bull) will be seen 
just rising; next, Aries and Pices, Aquarius will be seen exactly 
on the meridian, south, then Capricornus, and lastly Sagittarius in 
the southwest. North of the ecliptic will be seen Pegasus, and 
Andromeda east of the meridian; the Swan, Dolphin, Eagle, and 
Lyra, west. In the northwest will be seen Hercules and Corona. 
It is a good practice to sketch the map of the heavens as it appears 
to the observer each month, 


‘““A NEAT SOLUTION.” 


I wish to offer a friendly criticism of the solution ‘* To‘ B.,’”’ 
given on page 219 inthe form of aquery. Is it fair toassume that the 
inner amall circle is equal to either of the other six? If so, a glance 
at the figure will show that the diameter of each is ¢ of the diameter 
of the greater circle; and, by a well known proposition in geom- 
etry, the area of each is } of the greater circle. } of 900 A = 
100 A. It can be easily shown, without resorting to the use of 
trigonometical functions of an angle, that the diameter of each of 
seven circles inscribed as in the diagram is } of the diameter of the 
greater circle; and since the area of circles are to each other as the 
equare of their like dimensione, the area of each small circle is } of 
that of the greater circle, Let Miss Griffith prove the general 
proposition which I have stated, withont resort to trigonometry, 


EURASIA. 


The name Eurasia is probably too firmly fixed in geographical 
literature to become changed. Some ten or twelve years since, 


when Eurasia began to creep into general use. there was an attempt 
to substitute Earope-Asia instead, but it rarely ever appears nowa- 
days. The writer of this note used it in one publication, but it is 
doubtfal if the compound form occurs in any other book published 
during the past five years. J. W. BR. 


BRITAIN. 


The “‘ Graphio History of the British Empire ’’ gives the follow- 
ing derivations of the name Britain: ‘“ There is no certainty in 
the matter, except that this is one of the oldest names of the island. 
The fourth is now considered the most probable: 

1, From Brutus, son vf Ascanius the Trojan, —chief authority, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. : 

2. From Prydain, an ancient king,— Welsh Triads. 

3. From Britin, a plural meaning ‘‘ separated,”’ given by the 
people of Gaul to there island kindred.— Whitoker. 

4. From Brit daoine, ‘‘The painted people”; a name given by 
Phcenicisn Gallic colony to the natives who stained their skin.— 
Sir William Betham. 
5. From Bruit, the Keltic for tin or metal, and tan (or tun) which 
has in many Indo-European tongues the meaning “ land.’’ The 
Bruit-tan would mean tin land,—Pictorjal His-tory of England. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What important literary work is the Marquis of Lorne pre- 
paring ? Max L. 


— To ‘‘ Winthrop”: ‘‘ Hedda Gabler” is the name of a play 
written by Ibsen. I think the leading character gives the name to 
the play, M. 


— To ‘‘ Jesuit’? ; The Massachueotts Institate of Technology 
was opened in 1865, under the direction of Prof. W. B. Rogers, 
with twenty-seven students. It now has more than 900 students. 
J.C. R. 


— To E, L. H,”’: The quotation was not quite correct. It 
should be: 
‘* The evening was glorious, and light through the trees 

Played the sunshine and raindrops, the bird and the breeze.’’ 
The poem is called ‘‘ The Rainbow,’’ and may be found in the 
American First Class Book, where it is credited to Baldwiu’s Lon- 
don Magazine. It has been ascribed to Campbell, but I do not 
know whether he is the author or not, C. 


— Is it true that Carlyle left an unpublished novel which is soon 
to appear, and where is it to appear ? JUDITH. 
Yes. Inthe New Review. 


— Cap you tell what large prize bas recently been offered for a 
novel? I have heard references to it, but can find no one who 


knows about it. Jutia 


London Tid-bits offered a prize of $5,000, which was awarded to 
Grant Allen for ‘‘ What’s Bred in the Bone,”’ 


— I very often see the word ukase. What is its 


Webster defines the word as follows: ‘‘ In Russia, a published 
proclamation or imperial order having the force of law. 


— Who are our antipodes; or better, what meridian would we 
strike if we went straight through the earth ? 
A. B. C., York, Pa. 


You are 76)° west longitude and 40° north latitude. The an- 
tipodal meridian will be1034° east, and the latitude will be 50° 
south, 

The above is clipped from the department of ‘‘ Queries and An- 
swers,’’ in a recent issue. In thst answer should not the south 
latitude be 40° in place of 50°? If not, how could you drawa 
straight line through the center of the earth connecting the two 
points ? R. E. Harris, Indianapolis, Ind. 

You are right. The south latitude should be 40°. 


LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


Lesson 3. 
DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS.—At (this, the latter); et (that, 
the former) ; it (self); of (same); ut (the one). 
When used substantively, they are declined, and gender forms, 
atof, atos, etof etos, may be used, 


VOCABULARY.—Nouns. 
Cil, child, Fat, father. Mag, pictare, 
Mot, mother, Vom, woman. ; 
Roots of Verbs, 


Flap, strike, 
Sed, send. 
Tid, teach. 
Ezxercises.—Lol et binom flol svidik. Fiol et avidik keli labol 
binom lol. Atos binos gudik. Lols et binoms svidik abats binoms 
nidik. il it flapom fati omik kela (of whom, whose) mot binof 
vom badik. Flol at binom at keli nudol; sedob omi mote flena 
olik. Vom binof mot ot kel flapofcili badik okik. Pal at binom 
mag fata omik. Kim tidom cilis voma kelofe sedol lolis svidik ? 
Nadob lolis et, kels smeloms evidik e binoms nidik. 1 e ob binobs 
uts kels labobs flenis gudik. Ob it kidob fatie moti obik. Cil 
kiom nudom svidi lola? Flole kioms smeloms svidik?  Lols 
binome flols kels smeloms svidik. Fat e mot cilas binoms man e 
vom kele sedoms obe magis e bukis gudik. Flens kiom sedoms 
bukis ciles? Fat sedom flolis avidik vome kel tidof cilig omik. 


Nad, smell (perceive odor), 
Smel, smell (exhale odor), 


which may be easily done, 


Ats binoms cils gudik ab ets binoms badik, 


These boys have good books which their father sends (to) them, 
You andI are good. The man who teaches the children is bad and 
strikes them. Who smells the sweet roses which are the flowers 
that we send to the mother of these children ? What flowers smell 
sweet ? These are sweet; they are our friends’ roses. The moth. 
ers and fathers have pictures of their children which they send to 
their friends. Bad books are those which teach badness. The. 
roses smell sweet. The man who sends the book to your boy is the 
one who himself bas the pictures of my mother’s children. Who 
are you and what books have you? I have the same books which 
my child has. Yoa send this book to me and that rose to my 
father’s friend. Those boys are the ones who send sweet flowers 
to their mothers. Which flowers smell sweet, those which yonr. 
mother has or those of your good friend ? 


Department of Mathematics. 


1 communications intended for the De ent of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


() By A. G. Martin, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Give two 
methods for eliminating z from the equations: 
a’z? + br+e=0... (1), 


—1=0.,. 
First Method by the Editor, 
Solving (1) for x and saptintins fe (2), 
y(b2 — 4ac) —b 
(3) 
Extacting cube root, etc., 
—4ac) = 2a+b (a); 
or, a+b=—c.,, (4). 
Cubing (4), ete., 
a’ + + ci + +b) (3). 
Reducing (5) by means of (4), 
+c —S8abcm0... (A). 
Second Method by the Editor. 
After performing obvious multiplications in (1) and (2), it is 


evident that 
azx* + bz? + cx? =0, 
ax® + bz? + cr = 0, 
az? + br+c=0, 
x = 0, 
28 1 = 0, 
are simultaneously true; and, therefore, 
a 0, ) 
0, a, b 0} 
E= 10, 0, a 4b, ec} =0... (7), 
L0, 1, 0, 0, a | J 
determinant which after an easy process of evaluation becomes 
E=a'+ v8 + ci — Babe = 0. ee (6). 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
(1) By “A, W.,”? Charleston, W. Va.—Solve the equations, 
422 4+ dry + y? = 169.,. (1), 
Qry + y?= 30... (2). 
Solution by the Editor. 
Extracting the square root of (1), 
(3). 


(22 + y)y = 380... (4). 
Dividing (4) by (3), we have 
y=13, Therefore z = +5. 

(2). By “ Learner,’’? Richmond, Va.—In Newcomb's Trigonom- 

etry, p. 59, are given the equations : 
roosBcosAma... (1), (2), 

and reinB=c... (3 

Show how to determine the values of r, 8, and 4, from these 
equations. 


Factoring (2), 


Determination by the Editor. 


Dividing (2) by (1), tanA=b+a... (a) 
tam (b> a)... (4) 

b 
From (4), eee (8); 


Transforming (2) by means of (9), 
roos§ = + 07)... (d). 
Dividing (3) by (4), 


tan 8 = (6). 


From (¢) = Pe) 
Also, cos (7). 
Transforming (3) by means of ({), 
r= ¥(a?+ b?+ c2)... (6). 


(3). By Request.— ‘‘ Find the arc of the sector that must be 
cut from a circular piece of paper, that the remaining sector ™4Y 
form the convex surface of a cone of maximum volame, r being the 
radius of the circle.’’—Taylor’s Differential and Integral Calcu‘us, 


page 121, 
Solution by the Editor. 
Evidently the slant height of the cone =r, Let » = the radius 
of the base of the cone; then 
V = }rzty (r? — 22), 
which is the function the maximum of which is required. 
After performing obvious operations, we have 
= = fry (6). 
That is, the circamference of the base of the cone is ('’ = 3rry (6): 
Since the circumference of the paper is C = 2mr, the required ar¢ 
becomes CU = — (6)], 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


| Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printi: ‘ 
the old 12mo, ete. A little indi. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the meas 
in inches, the number first given being the length | ure of books 


Tue Grapaic History oF tHE British Emprre  Lon- 
don and New York: T. Nelson & Sons, 808 pages, 8} x5}. 
This work, the authorebip of which no one claims, is based on 

Collier’s History of England. While retaining the best features 
of the larger work, the compiler bas endeavored to bring it into 
harmony with the latest results of research, and has brought it 
down to the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. The volume closes with 
Stanley's reappearance from the center of Africa in 1889, a com- 
mentary on mo?ern civilization. that this should be the final point 
in a history of Britain. The subject is treated graphically ’’ in 
every way, following the most advanced ideas on the importance of 
the people rather than of the kings. The division is not made on 
the live of dynasties and reigne, but according to the prominent 
featares of each age, including representative men as well as memor- 
able events. It is intended, and the intention has been followed 
out very successfally, to present a series of pictures showing, on a 
broad canvas and without too many details, the great movements, 
—political, social, educational, and religious,—of British history. 
An idea of the line followed out in the book may be gathered 
from the headings of representative chapters, as: Howthe Ancient 
Britons Lived, Anglo-Saxon Government and Law, Growth of the 
Church and the Barons, Roger Bacon, William of Wykeham, 
London when Whittington was Mayor, the Paston Letters, Eliza- 
beth and her Statesmen, Samuel Pepys Takiog Notes, Heroes of 
ibe Cotton Mill. There are in all eighty-four chapters. A valu- 
able portion of the bock, aside from the genealogical tables, which 
are very complete, is the Appendix, which contains an excellent 
summary or outline of that most elusive thing without existence, 
the British Constitution, a complete descriptive list of the British 
colovies and dependencies, and a summary of recent events. 

ProGRessivk Frencw Dritt-Booxs. Parts A and B. 
By Jean de P-iffer. Boston: Carl Schoenhoff, 144 Tremont 
street. Price, 75 and 50 cents. 

Monsieur de Peiffer has compiled a most admirable and practical 
mannal combining all the best features of the old and the natural 
methods for writing and speaking French. The work is in no 
aense @ gremmar, bat simply a drill book, embodying the prin- 
ciples of the language in such a way as to lesen the labor of teach- 
ing and to give the pupils the power to use the language from the 
start, Teachers of the oral method will find the grouping of sounds 
and the systematic divisiors very useful in class practice for pro- 
nunciation, There are a number of new and original devices for 
teaching the meaning of the words, form cf the sentences and 
pronacciation, in a quick and easy way. The simple one of having 
the Koglish firet and the French last on the lips will prove very 
beneficial, The questions and answers have been carefully pre- 
pared to secure the best practice in sensible, correct conversation, 
and the vocabulary will be found to contain most of the words in 
common use, Instructors and pupils cannot fail to be pleased with 
these manuals and to find in them real assistance in teaching and 
Jearning the French language. 


BALLADEN UND RomAnzen. Selected and Arranged 
with Notes and Literary Introduction by C, A. Buchheim. 
London & New York: Macmillan & Co. 320 pp. 64 x4. 
Price, $1 00. 

The announcement of this work will be welcomed by all English 
readers who have even a slight acquaintance with German poetry. 
It is scarcely a century and a half since the reprinting of a collec- 
tion of English ballad poetry,—Perey’s Reliques, — in Germany 
awekened Bii-ger and led to his Lenore. The ballad spirit is in all 
the Anglo-Saxon blood, but up to this time it had not appeared in 
the fatherland. Perhaps the Jong delay has only led to a finer 
quality; for there is certainly something in the ballads of Goethe, 
Schiller, Ubland, Lenau, and Heine, which affects the people of 
all classes more completely, perhaps, than does any other literary 
production. 

Professor Bucsheim needs no introdustion to American students 
of German. He has done so much, and all so excellently, to 
lighten the paths of pupils,—and many teachere,—grappling with 
the mysteries of Schiller and Goethe, as well as of the German 
language in general, that he must seem to them like an old, 
tried friend, The preparation of this voluame,—a companion to 
his Deutsche Lyrik,— must have been very congenial work to him 
compared with the editing of a text for class use. The notes deal 
chiefly with the sources of the ballads, although they are also some- 
times critical, explain allusions, and offer here and there literary 
parallels, The reader owes a great debt to Professor Buchheim for 
his introduction on the German ballad, which ia in every sense an 
introduction to the most enjoyable reading of the selections which 
follow. It is a book for the handy shelf of every one who can find 
enjoyment or consolation expressed in the German tongue. 


PrepaRiInG TO Reap. By Mary A. Spear, West Ches- 
ter (Pa ) Normal School. With over three hundred drawings 
by D. R Augeburg. Boston: New England Publishing Co. 
100 pp. Price, 50 cents 
Miss Spear has no euperior in this country asa teacher of the art 

of teaching children how to begin echool life, and D. R. Augsburg 
is a gecias in the art of helping teachers to draw easily everyday 
objects vpon the blackboard. There have never been put together 
three hundred drawings of usable cbjacts, that any teacher can 
draw upon the blackboard, ia so brief a space. 

A gocd foundation is nowhere more needed than in the teaching 
of reading and in learning to read. Many a primary teacher who 
means well utterly fails because she does not understand the nature 
or amount of preparatory work necessary before a child is able to 
read from a book with eaee and with a natural expression. With 
this book in band no teacher need fail in teaching readiog with 
eminent snecess, whatever book she uses with the pupils. The 
author begins at the foundation and tells jast what preparation 
should be made at home; following this with the preparation a’ 
school. Her first sentence suggests the work of the book : “Think- 
ing and speakiog are the ground-work for writing and reading. 
She uses illustrations freely. 

The method is the most modern, with a flavor of originality, 
while it ia eo presented ae to command the respect of the most 
philosophical thinkers and widely experienced teachere. The 
book is prepared with the greatest ekill, the artist and artiean lend- 
ing every charm to the work of the authors. 


Porrry, with REFERENCE TO ARISTOTLE’S POETICS. 
By Joho Henry Newman Edited by Albert S. Cook. Bxston: 
Ginn & Co. 36 pp., t}x 5}. Price, 35 cents. ; 
As a basis for a study of poetry and poetics thie essay of Cardinal 


forth the resul:s of his searching with that lucid clearn 

force which have made him one of the great masters of Eogliet 
prose. Professor Cook of the English department at Yale has’ 
edited the text with care and success. His introduction is an ad- 
mirable study of the writer, rather hinting at his excellencies than 
relieving the student of the pleasure of discovering them. An out- 
line of works is given, which, with Newman's Essay, furnish the 
groundwork of a thorough course of study in poetics. The notes 
are vot many, but serve the purpose of illustrating the text, savir g 
the student’s time without giving him information which would in- 
terfere with original work and thinking. 


Tue Laneuace By Brainerd Kellogg, LL.D , 
and Alonzo Reed, A.M. New York: Effingham Maynard & 
Co. 170 pp, 64x5. Price, 60 cente. 

This isa brief history of the grammatical changes in our lan- 
guage and vocabulary, together with prefixes, suffixes, synonyms, 
word analysis, and word building. It isa textbook for high schools 
aod colleges, by two of the most ekillful and successful textbook 
grammarians that Ameriva has produced. The section devoted to 
the history of the language occupies but twenty-four pages, and is 
a marvel of clearness. Fifty pages are devoted to a revelation of 
the changes that have taken place, and twenty pages to the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Latin in our vocabalary. Then follow twenty pages 
on synonyms. and the remaiader is devoted to new words, pre- 
fixes, and suffixes. This is ove of the books that lead us to regret 
that multum in parvo has been so abused as to make its use imprac- 
ticable even when nothing elee applies. 

ADVENTURES ON THE Mosquiro SHoRE By George 
F.S.A. New York: Worthington & Co. 366 

p , 74x65. 

r. Squire was for many years a famous traveler and arch xo!- 
ogist, and at the same time held the office of Consul General of Hon- 
duras. He was also engaged in negotiating treaties with Nicaragua 
and San Salvador, and in 1853 examiner of a projected railroad 
through Central America. 

This volume was first issued in 1855, and was a valuable addition 
to the scanty knowledge of a little-known section. It contains in 
an interesting shape, a good deal of interesting and serious infor- 
mation, which, in the main, is probably as true now as it was forty 
years ago, The present edition has an abundance of illastrations, 
notes, vocabulary, maps, and every accessory to make the story 
pleasant reading for all ages. 


ELEMENTARY By T. Jeffrey Parker, Profes- 
sor of Biology in the University of New Zealand. New York: 
Maemillan & Co, 408 pp., 7x5. Price, $2.25. 

This masterpiece is thoroughly and practically adapted io the 
use of the school. The author is himself a biologist, a philosopher, 
and a teacher, His sim is not the teaching of facts of biology so 
much as to familiarize him with the ideas of science, and he is loyal 
from first to last to the principles that familiarity with ideas must 
come from connection with concrete types of animals and plants, 
rather than through discussion, explanation, or theorizing. He 
also emphasiz2s the principle so often forgotten that exceptions are 
not to be studied, but rather types, not circumstances, but the regu- 
lation specimen. 


CockLe SHELLs AND Sitver Betis. By Mrs. M. F. 


subject, not merely the classic but also modern poetry, and sets | 


Batte. Baffalo, N. Y.: Moulton, Wenborne, & Co. 95 pp., 
84 x6 

+ M. F. Batts is a charming writer for children. For years 
her musical verses have appeared ia the Wide Awake, St. Nicholas, 
Christian Union, Sunday School Times, and other publications, and 
many of these poems have now been collected into a volume, with 
the attractive title of Cockle Sheils and Silver Bells. The New 
York Journal of Commerce declares Mrs. Butts to be one of the few 
living writers who can enter into the feelings of children, and that 
she has this rare power is very clearly shown in the work just men- 
tioned. ‘* Mothers will find the book a good one to read to their 
five-year-olds,”’ says the Boston Congregationalist; and it is true 
also that all teachers of yoang children will find this book a veri- 
tab!e treasure-house, not only of poetic beauty, bat of moral inspi- 
ration. It can be obtained of the author at her home, Boothbay 
Harbor, Me. 


Tur Memory Lisrary: J. The Mastery of Memoriz- 
ing.—II. Quickness of Perception. — III. Eye aad Ear Memory 
IV. The Study of Languages. — V. Memory and Thought. — 
VI. Memory Training of the Young. Harrisburg, Pa.: James 
P. Downes. Price, $5.00 a set. 

Mr. Downs has succeeded in presenting all the phases of memory 
by the master of the science of memorizing in a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory manner. In six numbers he considers every phase of the sub- 
ject, presenting specially prepared articles by such men as Bishop 
John H. Vincent, LL.D ; Wm. Raymond Baird, LL.D.; (hae. 
@. Leland, F. R. S.L; C. N. Ironside, LL.D.: J. L Hurlburt, 
D.D., etc. The chapters regarding the student’s memorizing 
power, the mental stimulus in games, games as factors in education, 
ard the study of languages are of especial valae. The fifth volume 
will be ready in a few days, and tho sixth is promised by (ae firat of 
the vear. 

A Sropy or FROM THE KINDERGARTEN 
STANDPOINT. By Elizabeth Harrison. Chicago: Kindergar- 
ten Training School 207 pp. Price, $1 00. h 

The study of the child is a delightful method of seeing how he 
looks as he ie, and as he may be ia the eyes of a skilled kinder- 
gartner who is at once a thinker and a worker. Woald that every 
mother in America could read this book, and that every teacher of 
small children would read it; they would know children better and 


love them more. 


Lep Uyxnown Parus. By Anna F. Raffensperger. 


Lilustrated. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 12mo. 


Price, $1.25. 
Ip this volume the reader will fiod an unpretentious story of | 
homely, every-day life that will appeal to a large class for @ better | 
style of living. Icis true to nature, and enlivened with good humor, | 


qaiet srusement, and mach good sense. One follows with interest 


the daily doings, the pleasures and trials of the good family whose 


life is pictared in its pages. 

As an indication of the merit of this story it may be stated that 
from among a hundred competitors it was awarded the prize offered 
by the Presbyterian Banner, of Pittsburgh, Penv., and appeared as 
a serial in that weekly. 


A TexTB0oK Or GromerricaL Depvucrions. Book I. 
Corresponding to Exclid, Book J. By James Blaikie, M.A, 
and W. Thompson, M.A.. BSc. London: Longmans, Green, & 
Co 138 pp., 7x4}. Price, 60 cents. 

This is not a pretentious work, but woe to the man who thought- 
lessly indulges in it as recreation. It is iatended to afford a sys- 
tematic couree of training in the art of solving geometrical dedac- 
tions, and we readily grant its success, without taking the tronble 
to prove it from experience. There is certainly material enough 
to develop vigorous intellectual thinking, and the book will be 
uniformly welcomed by teachers of advanced classea in geometry, 
Tue Execrricat Boy. ByJohn Trowbridge. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers. 340 pp., 64x5. Price, $1.50. 

Under the guise of a story for boys, Professor Trowbridge, 
professor cf physics at Harvard University, imparts a great deal 
of information upon the wonders of electricity and the uses to which 
it may be applied. He has skillfully interwoven ecience and fiction 
in auch a way that the young reader is insensibly led on to read 
and ponder over the explanation of the different incidenta in the 
career of Greatman and Greatthinge, and to understand the cause 
of many phen ted with electricity. It is a book which 
every thonghtfal boy will thoroughly enjoy. 


SELDOM do daintier or more attractive little booklets 
come to the table of the literary editor than those jast issued by 
Misses Searle & Gorton, 69 Dearborn street, Chicago. Within 
their pretty white and gold covers is a feast of sweet and charmirg 
stories for children by our best juvenile writers, such as Willis J. 
Abbot, Rath Hay, Abby Morton Diez, Olive Thorne Miller, 
Rosalie Kaufman, Edward Everett Hale, and others. These new 
and popular booklets are divided into the “ Patriotic Series,” the 
‘* Dayspring Series,’’ ‘‘Our Dumb Friends,” and ‘ Rhymed 
Dramas,” each containing several stories full of delicacy and feel- 
ing. Nothing prettier or more advantageous could possibly be used 
by primary or kindergarten teachere. The prices are 40 and 50 
cents a single copy. 


Vacation Time, with Hints on Summer Living, is 
@ new issue in the ‘‘ Science of Health Library,’’ written by Dr. 
H.S. Drayton, so well known as a writer on popular hygiene, It 
is filled with a variety of useful information about healthful life at 
the mountains and seashore, and practical advice about boating, 
bathing, games, excursions, etc. Asan epitome of summer hygiene 
it is thoroughly good and practical. New York: Fowler & Wella 
Co. Price, 25 cents. 


Harper's Scoot Speaker of Miscellaneous Selec- 
tions is the third in this admirable series. The distinctive feature 
of the volume is the collection of suggestive programs for morning 
exercises, introducing one or more of the selections for recitation. 
Teachers who are anxious to make their exercises interesting and 
profitable can find nothing more helpful than these programs, and 
with the suggestions given will have no difficulty in preparing new 
ones full of instruction and entertainment for every morning of the 
school year. 


Messrs. P. Buakiston, Son & Co., medical and sci- 
entific publishers, 1012 Walnut street, Philadelphia, isene an ad- 
mirable little pecket yolume for the use of medical students, under 
the title 3,000 Questions for Self Examinations. It is designed to 
assist the stadent in quizzing himself on all important branches and 
in reviewing subjects in which he may feel himself deficient. Ref- 
erences are given to standard medical and surgical works in which 
the questions can be looked up with the least expenditure of time 
and trouble. The book will be sent free to students sending ten 
cents fur mailing. 


One of the prettiest of the song books for schools is 
that entitled The Busy Bee, by J. F. Kinsey, published by the 
Echo Music Co., Lafayette, Ind. It contains the elements of 
music in @ concise form, together with easy four part music that all 
can sing. Price, paper, 20 cents; boards, 25 cents. 

Tur Teachers’ Publishing Company of New York issue 
in paper Composition Suljects, of which they give 999. 

Worrurneton Co., 747 Broadway, New York, an- 
nounce No. 21 in their International Library, A Maiden’s Choice, 


by W. Heimburg, translated by Elise L. Lathrop, with over 80 
photogravures. Trice, half Rox., $1 25; paper, 75 cents, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Teacher as He Should Be; by C. W. Bardeen ——The Taxpayer 
and the Towuship System; by 0. W. Bardeeu. Syracuse, New York: 
©. W. Bardeen 

Ethies fur Young People; by ©. C. Everett; price, 60 cents—— 
Spherical and Practical Astronomy; by Dascom Greeve; price, $1 6) 
Boston; Ginn & Co ral 

Giimpses at the Plant World; by Fanny D. Bergen; price, 75 cents 
The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law; by Harriette R. 
Shattuck; price. 75 cents White Staves; by Rev. Louts A Banks; 
price, $1 50-—The Abbess of Port Royal; by Maria Eliery Mackaye; 


price, $1.50-—— Mostiy Marjorie Day; ‘by Virginia F Townsend; 
price §!50—Grandfather Grey; by Kate Tannatt Woods; pr ce, 
$2.00-—— New and True; by Mary Wiley Staver; price, $2 00——Little 


Captain Dopplekop; by Ingersoli Lockwood; price, $2.00. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard 
Text, Hook of Gilbert’s Phopography; by Justin Gilbert; price, 
100. Chicago: Justin Gilbert 
A Text Book of Mechanical Drawing, (Part If). Orthographic Pro. 
jection; by Gardner C. Anthony, A. M. Providence, R. L: Published 
by the Author. 
Spanish American Republic; by Theodore C! itd——The War- 
wicksbire Avon; by A T. Quiller-Conch-——Hiats to Amateurs; by 


| Louise Depot; by W. D Howells——L'terary 


wandmarks of Edinburgh; by Lawrence ftutton —— Dumaresq 8 
pene by Grant Allen; price, 50 cents — Miss Maxweli’s Aff-c- 
tions; by Richard Pryce, price, 50 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

A Study of Greek Philosophy; by Ellen M. Mitchelt; price, $1.25, 
Chicago: S C Griggs, 


hool, 
Academy, Andover, Phillips Academy, Exeter, St. Paul’s Sc 
the High Schools of Chicago, Springfield (Mass.), Tauston, 


Joynes-Meissner German Grammar and 


Send for full desoriptive catalogue of 


Newman ig comm.ndable both from its style aod ita matter. 


aking Ariotvile for Lis text, be inquizes into all phases of the 


? MMAR adopted in less than a year by nearly one hun- 
EDGREN S FRENCH GRA red schools and colleges In use io Prillips 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Shefficld Sc entific School ; 

Worcester, Hartford, Oakland, and numerous other places larygeand smal). 


est collection of beginning material in French ev ri, the market.’ 


“The b 
Super’s French Reader, Adopted in three years by over three hundred schoo!s and colleges. 


Already we)] know 
Joynes’ German Reader. 


IEATH'S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, - - 5 Svinerset Street, Beston, Udss. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


In answer to a call from the ‘‘ Golden Gate’? to assist as in- 
structor and lectarer in the Alameda County Teachers’ Institate, 
Sept. 16, 17, and 18, I spent a week at Oakland, the beautiful city 
of homes, picturesquely located across the bay from San Francisco. 
Here, within a radius of ten miles, is centralized one third of the 
population of the state, a metropolis which includes in its eosmopel- 
itan nature representatives of almost all nationalities, yet which 
has as its greatly predominant element the finest type of American 
civilization and culture,—a people who are wide-awake, independ- 
ent, and vigoroas, made up of men and women of strong character 
from all parts of the world, and seemingly intensified in type by the 
vast area of their state and the mighty mountains and ocean which 


surround them. 

Alameda County, with the city of Oakland, is the strongest 
county in the state educationally, with a corps of 300 teachers, 
nearly every ove of whom was present at the institute during the 
whole of each seesion. The teachers receive the same pay for 
attending institutes as for teaching school; this may have some- 
thing to do with their regularity of attendance. 

The late institute was, in some respects, remarkable, especially 
so in the large number of strong speakers, specialists, and promi 
nent educators who led in the discussions. For the fist time, the 
institute was arranged to meet in graded sections daring a part of 
each day so as to give opportunity to hear many more speakers and 
to give each teacher more nearly the work suited to his needs 
The credit of the superior management of the institute is due to 
County Supt. Geo. W. Frick, who has recently entered upon his 
first term of service. Superintendent Frick was a popalar principal 
in the Oakland schools prior to his election as county saperintend- 
ent. He brings to his office a rich experience in school manage- 
ment, to which he adds a high order of personal ability; bis salary 
as county superintendent is $4,500. The fact ie, the salaries are 
much better for teachers generally on the Pacific Coast than else- 
where in the United States. The city superintendent of Oakland 
receives $2,400; the principal of the high school, $3,000; princi- 
pals of grammar schools, $1,800; principals of primary schools, 
$1,200. The average pay of male teachers in the city is $125 per 
month for the entire year; for ladies, $72; exclusive of the princi- 
pala, the average teachers’ salary in Oakland is $68 per month for 
the year. In the schools of the county outside of the city, the 
average salary is $65 per month for nine months; the lowest salary 
paid is $55. These are high salaries, and, as a result, the corps of 
teachers is correspondingly strong. It is a noticeable fact that a 
large number of teachers are men and women of mature years and 
unusual ability ; this determines also that the schools are of like ex- 
cellent character. 

The work of the institute was a happy anion of theoretical dis- 
cussion of methods and practical illustrations of them with classes 
of children in the hands of expert teachers. The institute was pro- 
nounced in its sentiments in favoring such correlation and union of 
grammar school studies as shall reduce their number, in reducing 
arithmetic one half, in omitting nearly all technical grammar, in 
dispensing with final written examinations. By the most forcible 
of resolutions, adopted by a rousing vote, the institute pronounced 
the present system of state school books as utterly unsuited to the 
wants of the schools of the county, and, asa further judgment, 
they disapproved, in the most pronounced terms, of the preparation 
of textbooks by the state. This reaction against the state books is 
strong and very general. Taken in all ways, the inetitute was one 
of the most forcible and radical association of teachers I have seen 
. ~ career as an institute worker in several of the best states of 
the Union. 


East Riverside. Dr. Ext Brown. 


HELENA HIGH SCHOOL. 


We give herewith a cut of the new high school building just 
erected in Helena, Mon. A glance shows that the building is a 
graceful and imposing structure, while an examination of the plans 
and specifications proves that it has the strength and solidity which 
its appearance indicates. The entire exterior and farnishings are 
of the finest quality of granite, rock face, which give the building 
an exceedingly attractive appearance. The building has a large 
entrance on the north side in addition to two main entrances, which 
are reached by double stairs composed of granite which lead to a 
common landing, and from there toa large and beautiful vestibule. 
From this a rise of four or five steps leads to the main hall, which 
has a length of nearly ninety feet and a width of eighteen feet, and 
near the center widens out into a lobby of thirty feet width. 
The floors throughout are arched in brick, resting on strong steel 
girders, filled in with cement, and then covered with beautiful tile. 
A baseboard of slate extends around the entire ha!l. above which is 
a wainscoting of dark brown enameled brick. The walls of the 
halls are composed of a handsome buff brick. 


On one side of the main hall are three elegant rooms, supplied 
with ample cloak rooms, etc., while on the other side are two 
rooms, the space of the middle room being occupied by the stairs. 
The stairs extend from the basement to the roof floor, the steps 
being composed of solid granite, resting one end in a brick parti- 
tion wall, while the other is supported by handsome arches built of 
beantiful buff brick and strengthened by steel girders, which are 
imbedded in the masonry and thus hidden from view. For the 
| present the high school department will be confined to the two 
| upper floors, which are divided into assembly and recitation r y 

library, laboratories, offices for superintendent and board of educa- 
tion, etc. The main closets are located in the basement, but the 
upper floors contain Jaboratories and closets for lady teachers and 
‘pupils. Drinking founts are located in each hail, and also the hose 
connected with the city water system, to be used in case of fire, an 
|event which from the structure of the building is practically im- 
possible. The entire building is heated by ateam, lighted by gas, 


and contains an excellent system by which it is thoroughly ventil- 
ated and provided with fresh air. : 

This is one of the largest and most convenient and beantifal 
structares in the Northwest, and reflects great credit on the board 
of education and citizens of Helena. Within the last eighteen 
months this city has voted $250,000 for the erection of high school 


and ward buildings. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


The Pad. Zeitung (Berlin) says :— 

‘‘ The Government of the United States of North America has sent 
several commissions to European states for the purpose of making 
exact inquiries concerning the influence of indastrial continuation 
schools, trades, technical and manual training schools, upon the de- 
velopment aud progress of trades and industries. The commission 
sent to Germany is at present in Berlin. Their leader, J. Fred. 
Myers, chief of a division of the Treasury D»partment in Washing. 
ton, has entered into communication with Me. Jessen, principal of 
the commercial school in Berlin, with reference to industrial 
schoole, and with Mr. Von Schenckendorf, representative in the 
Prussian Diet, and Mr. Groppler, teacherin Berlin, with reference 
to manual training. Since the practical American wants an actual, 
tangible basis for the evidence of the inflaenes of the schools men- 
tioned, he desires to gather statistical facts. To that end ie has 
made ont circulars of inquiry, on which the former pupils of the 
trade school, for instance, are to state the influence of their special 
education upon their ability to perform work. Similar qnestion 
sheets are sent to various German manual training shops. From 
bere the commission will go to other large cities of the empire,—to 
Leipzic, Frankfurt a. M., Crefeld, Strassburg, Gorlitz, ete. When 
the question of the expense the commission would incur was before 
Congress, it was urged that the appropriations for universities and 
higher schools are proportionately greater than the sum which 
would thus become directly beneficial to the working classes.’’ 


A few inaccuracies are found in this article which onght to be 
corrected. (1) Mr. Meyer represents the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, not the Treasury Department. (2) So far as it is known, Mr. 


Meyer’s Commission is the only one sent to Europe, for that pur- 
pose, but it is to be hoped that it will do mach good, and on its re- 
turn will farnish us with information on a question that has atirred 
up much dast, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Oct. 29-31: Rhode Island Institute of Instruction; Providence. 

Oct. 30: Middlesex Co. (Mass ) Teachers’ Assoc. ; Boston. 

Nov. 5-7: Vermont State Association ; Montpelier. 

Nov. 6: N. E. Association of School Superintendents; Boston. 

Nov. 7: Conn. Valley Art and Industrial Teachers’ Association ; 
Springfield, Mass. 

Nov. 13-14: New Hampshire State Association ; Concord. 

December: Teachers’ Aid Fund Bazaar; Philadelphia. 

Dee. 1, 2.3: N. Y. Assoc. School Corrs. and Sup'e. ; Cobleekill. 

Dec. 29-31: Iowa State Association ; Des Moines, 


Deo. 29-31: Llinois State Association. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, E. L. BYINGTON, Denver. 
Prof. C. V. Parker, the former efficient superintendent of North 
Denver echools, has been elected superintendent of the Ft. Collins 
echools, at a salary of $1,800. 


There are few school districts in the United States that havea 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— If you could slip a belt on Hayti her revola- 
itons weuld run the machinery of the world.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Just Adopted in St. Paul, a 


HARLY HISTORY STORIES. 


NORTH, SOUTH, AND CENTRAL AMERICA: Their Discovery and 
— Settlement. By Funice C. CORBETT and ANNA ConTENT. Illustrated with over fifty Wood Engrav- 


—A cold of unusual severity developed into a ings. For the Library ; for Supplementary Reading. 


difficulty decidedly catarrhal in all its character- 
istics, threatening a return of my old chronic malady, Saaen “Amana 
eatarrh. One bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm com- mahi. 
pletely eradicated every symptom of that painful 
aod prevailing disorder.—E. W. Warner, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

—‘ That young fellow in the yachting cap,—is 
he a yachtaman?’’? No; jast a salesman.’’— 
Indianapolis Journal, 


been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their each country, and a host cf very valuable, interesting information matter under Notes. 


children while Teething, with perfect success. It P 

soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, | Price, 59 cents. 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
beat remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 


teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- | books, Speakers, Report and Reward Cards, etc., sent free on request, All wide awake teachers should 


gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask | have it. 
for Mra, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


vi PISO'’S CURE FOR 
Hs CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
w 
N 


ntime. Sold by druggists. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use rt 
4 

CONSUMPTION 


Every pupil and teacher will have a new desire for history after reading the daring adventures, the : P ‘ 
thrilling escapes, the cruel hardships endured aud perpetrated by the discoverers and founders of the The Kindergarten Magazire gives to primary 


Excellent supplementary reading or history work. May be returned if not perfectly 


Adopted in St Paul, and now read by all Intermediate and Grammar Grade pupils in that city. 


PRICE:—Board Edition, 200 pp, 40 ets.; Cloth Edition, 60 cts 
mentioned, at 25 per cent. discount; and if adopted or returned, the amount sent will be refunded. 


HOW TO TEACH AND STUDY GEOGRAPHY by the BRACE SYSTEM. 


A companion book to How to Study United States History, of which 20000 copies have been —— 
— | wort The authors and publi-her feel sure that every Seaepee A get much Ry ey assistance from this 
. wor Outline of Russia (sent on request) is a fair sample of what the work is 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S “SOOTHING SYRUP” has‘ and contains valuab'e Brace Outlines, Directions for Sindy, Queer Queries in geography of 


teachers practi- 
cal helps: ‘* Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
Griswold, Cook Co. Normal ; “ Color and Form,” 


A copy of either sent, if this offer is | Josephine C. Locke ; ‘' Science Lessons,” Edw. 


G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, 
adaytiing kindergarten methods to primary work. 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 3o cts. KINDER- 
GARTEN Pus. Co,, 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


It is published in parts. | Raa ? Can you afford to be without 
u 


Itiple Copying Device ? 


— USE 
ART I. will be ready October 10th.; will take up EXurope and South America. 6s The Express Duplicator.” 


10-150 copies from hand or typewriting. 
No mechanism, no washing, no trouble. 
Cheapest simplest, and best apnsratus. 


CATALOGUE OF TROUBLE - KILLERS, describing hosts of Helps and Aids; Method Headquarters for All Manifolding Devices 


Circulars free of 
©. RENSINGER & CO., 361 Dey St.. New York. 
Principal sumplies to Educational Publishers 074 
Teachers of Duplicuting Apparatus. at 


A. FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


— Fresh Air Boy: ‘‘ Mister, do you have to Educational /nstitutions. 


buy chewing gum for all those cows ?’’—Lise, 


A firat-claas 


— When I began using Ely’s Cream Balm my 
catarth was so bad [ had headache the whole time | tories, gymnasium 


and discharged a large amount of filthy matter. | Prepares for any college. New music courae of three 
H H | years lirteen teachera. New library going up. Home 
That has almost entirely disappeared, and I have | }¢*’ helpful and healihful. Zhe best school for your boy 


not bad headache since.—J. H. Sommers, Steph- | and girl. Address 


ney, Conn. |—— 


ERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 


| Delightful location, seven large buildings, two labora- 


4 Agents Wanted. 


I WANT A POSITION, 


In which my knowledge of schools and their n eds. 


boarding school for both sexes, , 


military drill. Four years courses 


the Principal 


send for How I Made a 
a | AGENTS House and Lot in One 
| year. Our copyrighted methods free toall 
| desiring a Home, or business change. $7 
; | to $100 Monthly, Teachers and 1 adies fin 
Jeeriesey Dig pay for spare hours. 
@) CHASING AGENCY, 27 4th Ave., New York, 


acquires by experience in + ublie schools and coliPees, 
and of teachers ana their wavs, gained bvyears of bus: 
iness relations with them, will be of service. Locality 
immaterial. Will assumea fair risk as to remunera- 
tion. Know school books, school supplies. publish: 
ing, ‘‘ete,” Address W. SOMVERVILLE, 


Pon Box 886, Des Moines, [owa 


NewYork Collage Training of Teachers AGENTS, WAKE 


— Can a man who falls off a roof be called an 
eaves-dropper.—Binghampion Republican. 


CONSUMPTION CUBED. 


9 University Place, N. Y. 
Postgraduate Courses, Elective System, Scholarships 
WALTER L HERVEY, Acting President. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had | ———— 


0 


and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 


Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections,| 1 for State Normal; $1000. 
alsoa oo and radical cure for Nervous Debility| 5 for High School work; $450 to $1200 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its) 3 for Modern Lai guages; $300 to $700. 


and al 
wonderful curative powers {Ir thousands of cases 9 for Music in 8 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send | 


man, French, or English, with full directions for pre | 
and ent b b with Address 
stamp, haming this paper » & ROVES: ‘owers 
Block, Rochester, NY. 


home, to $1000 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- | 21 for Grade work below the High School; $40 per | 
month to $65. 


THE 8c 


fare 
H. J. SMITH & CO., Phila., Pa, "No car 


HOME 


If you Ning books. ‘ 1E 
dering. Credit of 36 days to OF |THE AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEG 


SAMANTHA BRETHREN ” 


isahummer. OUTEIT FREE. Try us. Work thorough, practical, and systematic. Con- 


HAS GIVEN INSTRUCTION TO NEARLY 
4000 Students in their Own Homes 
IN THE LAST TWO YEARS. 


No 


in EVERY STATE AND TERRITORY IN THE UNION. 


find the 


eminaries aud C . make 100 PER CEAT and win $748 CASH Prizes n teach ; 
inaries aud Colleges; $250 and GENT make 100 PER CEAT and vin 8746. Friese Teachers aed those preparit pecial review 
Hee. De. Bway, ani method course for them only 8! 


= = | (Postage 150. Diploma 25c. extra.) Members 


Cc. J. ALBERT. Manager. R GISTER with the initted at any time. 
AND NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION Bend for catalogue. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Mgr, Someraet St., Boston, it SQUTA DANSVILLE, NX. 
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larger library than that of District No. 1, Denver, 
which is under the very able management of John 
C. Dana, A.M., and four assistants. 

The editor for this state earnestly requests teach- 
ers and superintendents to send him the school news 
of their locality. Addrees Hotel Logan, Denver. 


IOWA, 

The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at Des 
Moines, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 
29-31. The program is as follows: 

EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 

President. ay Sabin, State Supt, Des Moines; 
Secretary, Prof. M. F, Arey, Cedar Falls. 

Tuesday Morning—‘* How Shall We Diminish the 
Waste in Our Present School System in Graded and 
High Sebool Work,” Prof. R. A. Harkness, Chair 
man of Committee 

“shall We Make Utilitarian Knowledge, or Gen- 
eral Culture, the Objective Point in ucation,’’ 
Suot. J. 8. Shoup, Chairman of Committee. 

Afternoon—*' What Shall Precede the American 
University,” Prof. A. N. Currier, Chairman of 
Committee. 

“The Library, for the Teacher, Pupils and the 
Public,” Prin. F. E. Stratton, Chairman of the Com. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

President, Prot. H. H_ Freer, Mt. Vernon; Vice. 
Presidents, Mrs. E. H. Rogers, County Supt., 
Oskaloosa; Miss Margaret Doolittle, Ames; A. B. 
Warner, Harlan. Secretary. J. M. Mehan, Des 
Moines. Treasurer, Supt. LD. W. Lewis, Washington. 
Executive, Committee, Prof. Jesse Macy, Chairman, 
Grinnell; J. F. Riggs, County Supt., Mt. Pleasant; 
Supt. George I. Miller. Boone. 

Tuesday Evening—President’s Address, Prof. H. 
H, Freer, Mt. Vernon. 

Wednesday Morning—‘“‘The Home and the 
School; How Far and for What is Each Responsible 
in the Education of the Child? On Behalf of the 
School,” Prof C. M Grumbling. Mt. Pleasant. On 
behalf of the Home, Supt. S. F. Fiester, Waverly. 

General Criticisms and Suggestions; A free lance 
hour. 

Wednesday Evening—Lecture, Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper, Albany, N. Y. 

Thursday Morning—“‘The First Four Years of 
School Life,” Supt. A. W. Stuart. Ottumwa. 

Ajternoon—**The Towa School Exhibit at the 
Columbian Exhibition,” Prof. T. H. McBride, Iowa 
City. 
AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT. 

President, Prof RK. A. Harkness, Fairfield; Secre- 
tary. J. E. Topp, Tabor. 

Wednesday Afternoon—President’s Address. 

‘The Educational Value of the Study of Science,’”’ 
Prof. J. C. Hainer, Ames. Discussion: Led by Prof. 
A. H. Cunrad Fairfield, 

“Is there Need of a Reorganization of Higher 
Education in America?’' Pres. George A. Gates, 
Grinnell. Discussion: Led by Prof. C. M. Grum 
bling, Mount Pleasant. 


SECONDARY DFPARTMENT. 
President, Prof D. 8. Wrigut, Cedar Falls; Secre- 
tary, A. W. Rich, LeMars. 

Wednesday Afternoon—‘ Should Instruction in 
the Normal Sehoolt be Exclusively Professional,” 
Prof. W O. Riddle, Woodbine. Discussion: Led by 
Prof J. F. Hirsch, Le Mars. 

“Spectalized Instruction in the High School,” 
Miss Ida L Schell, Fort Dodge. Discussion: Led 
by Miss Helen Clute, Cedar Falls. 

ELEMENTARY AND GRADED DEPARTMENT. 

President, Frank E, Piummer, Des Moines; Sec- 
retary, HB Larrabee, Creston 

Wednesday Afternoon—* A Continuous Course of 
Study,” Supt. A. W. Stuart, Ottumwa. 

“The Use and Abuse of Blank Books in Our 
Graded Schools.” Prin. Ella Malone, Des Moines. 

“What can We Do for Our Grammar Schools,” 
Supt. E. N. Coleman, Le Mars 

Edneatioual Embellishments,” Prin. Walker De 
Witt, Carson. 

*“ Additions and Eliminations which will give Us 
an Ideal Graded School System,” Supt, Clarence M. 
Koutelle, Dec rah. 

PRIMARY SECTION OF ELEMENTARY AND 

GRAD*D DFPARIMENTS. 

President, Miss Jennie Kreigh. East Des Moines; 
Secretary, Miss Adelaide Skliba, Boone. 

Wednesday  Afternoon—‘‘ Hand Work the 
Primary School’ Miss Kate E. Palmer, Uskaloosa. 

‘The Individual in Primary Teaching,” Mrs. E. C. 
Farrand, Davenport. 

‘Literature for Primary Pupils,” Miss Clara 
Banks, Knoxville. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ DRPARTMENT. 

President, W. M. Ward, Maquoketa; Secretary, 
Eva L Gregg, Cherokee. 

Wednesday Afternoon—“ Closer Relations of 
County Superintendents,” John Carr, Webster 
County; George Phillips, Wapelio County. 

“Some Needed Scho +l Legistation,” W. J. Ba 
win, Johnson County. ‘ How to Obtain It,” C. O- 
McLain. Jasper County. 

* The Columbiana Exhibit,” Supt. Henry Sabin. 

“Report of Rea‘ ing Circle Committee,” C. F. 
Saylor, Polk County 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ SECTION, 

President Supt. E. N. Coleman, Le Mars; Secre- 
tary, Prin C. H. Cole, Ackley. 

Wednesday Afternoon— Where Must We Look 
for Teachers for Our Graded School:,’”’ Supt. Wm. 
Wilcox, Mason City. Discussion: Supt. J. T. 
Merrill, Cedar Rapids, 

“ The Council Work of the Superintendent,” Prin. 
M. A. Reed, Woodbine, Discussion: Supt. Sherman 
Yates, Ida Grove, 

PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING DEPARTMENT. 

President, Chandler Peirce, Keokuk; Secretary, 
Bertha L. Patt, Decorah. 

_ Wednesday Afternoon—'' Drawing a Factor of the 
New Edueation,” Miss Ktta M. Budd, Indianola. 
— Drawing in Public Sehools; What It Includes 
and How It Should Be Taught,” Miss C. E. Foster. 
General Discussion: Led by Miss Ida E. Boyd, 
Sioux City. 

“ Penmanship,” by the best talent in the state. 


WISCONSIN. 
State Editor, FRANK B. GAULT, Tacoma. 
Dr. Edwin C. Hewett of Lilinois visited this 
coast recently, and was delighted with what he 
saw in the way of climate, scenery, schools, and 


LIGHT HEARTS AND PLENTY MONEY. 


I have just completed my first week’s work with 
my Plating Machine, and have $42 profit as a re- 
ward. Iam charmed with the business; the work 
18 easy and profits large. I bought my Plater 
from Lake Electric Co, Zanesville, Ohio, for $3 00, 
and I feel confident if people only knew how cheaply 
they would get a Piater and how much money they 
could make with it, we would see many happy homes, 
where penury now exists It is surprising the 
amount of table ware and jewelry people want 
Plated, and if persons now idle would send to the 


old friends. He thought Mt. 
e State Normal School at Ellenburgh bas 
made a fine beginning. Dr. E. C. Hewen gave 
the opening address. Principal Barge is certainly 
the right man for the place. 
The Paget Sound Schoolmasters’ Club met at 
Port Townsend, Oct. 10. A live program was 
arranged by committeeman Hitt of New Whatcom. 
_ At the last meeting of the State Teachers’ Agso- 
ciation a committee, consisting of Superintendents 
Bemiss of Spokane, Payne of Dayton, Kerr of 
Walla Walla, Barnard of Seattle, was appointed 
to consider the matter of a state reading circle for 
teachers. This committee asked the state board 
of edacation to assume the charge of the same, 
asking the board to recommend teachers to read 
Page on Teaching for professional readiog, and 
Hale 4 Lights of Two Centuries for non-professional 
reading. This plan was adopted, and the uniform 
questions for county examinations of teachers will 
be based somewhat upon these books. For the 
November examination, 1891, the questions will 
be founded largely upon the first six chapters, 
onpens the book in the four quarterly exam- 
inations, 


“NEW ENGLAND. 
N. E. A. 8. 8. 


The forty-ninth meeting of the New England 
Association of School Saperintendente will be held 
at the hall of the School Committee, Mason street, 
Boston, Friday, Nov. 6. 

Officers: President—G. H. Danforth, West- 
field, Mass. Secretary and Treasurer —-C. H. 
Mores, Portamouth, N. H. Executive Committee 
—C. P. Hall, Winchendon, Mass.; Benjamin 
Baker, Newport. R.I.; J. F. Williams, Bristol, Ct. 

Program, 9.30 a. m.—Devotional exercises, 
preliminary business. 

1. ‘Ways and Means in Nature,’’ by Miss S. 
E. Brassill, Qaincy, Maas ; and A. B. Morrill, 
Willimantic, Conn. 

2. ** Elementary Course of Stady,—Shall it be 
Eight or Nine Years?” by V. G. Curtis, New 
Haven, Conn.; C. H. Douglas, Keene, N. H.; 
W. E. Hatch, New Bedford, Mass. ; H. Whitte- 
more, Waltham, Mass. 


N. E. C. E. W. 


The annual meeting of the New England Con- 
ference of Educational Workers was held in the 
rooms of the School Committee, Mason street, 
Boston, Saturday, Oct. 17, at 10a.m. The Com- 
mittee on Elementary Science gave its report 
throvgh several members, as follows: 


Report of Some Investigations concerning Element- 
ary Science,—In Plymouth County ®chovis, by Mr 
B. B Russell, superintendent of schools, Brockton; 
In Town Schools, by A. C. Boyden, Bridgewat r 
Normal School; In City Schools, by Mr. M. P, White, 
master of Lincoln School, Boston, and Mrs L. P 
Hopkins, supervisor of schools, Boston; A Brief Re 
port of the Work Proposed by the Sub Committee on 
Elementary Science in Foreign Schools. by Mr. D. A. 
Hamlin, master of Rice Traiving School, Boston, 

The fo'lowing were the officers elected for the 
ensuing year: 
Executive Committee—Francis A. Walker, chair- 
man of Committee on General Education; Mis: La- 
liah B. Pingree, chairman of Con mittee on Kinder- 
gartens; Henry L. Clapp, chairman of Committee on 
Elementary Scie ce; Edwin P. Seaver, chairman of 
Committee on Manual Training; Henry T. Bailey, 
chairman of Committee on Form Study, ete ; John 
QO. Norris, chairman of Committee on Membership. 
At Large—Myron T. Pritchard, Henry Whittemore, 
Martha A. Hurlbut. 

Committee on Membership.—C. E. Meleney, O. B. 
Biuce, A. H, Kelley, C. C. Rounds. 


WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS. 


The Worcester County teachers meet at Fitch- 
burg, Oct. 30. The program is as follows: 

Morning - Opening exercises. Report of Commit- 
tee on Course in Nature Study. “Nature Study inthe 
Common Schools,’’ by Agent George H. Martin of 
Lynn. ‘Study of Animals in the Lower Grades,’’ 
by Prof. A. C. Boyden of the Bridgewater Normal 


1d-| School. 


Afternoon.—Election of officers. ‘‘ Drawing 
from the Obj-ct,’’ by Miss Abbie E. White, super- 
visor of drawing, Providence, R. I. ‘‘ English 
Orthoepy,’’ Principal Wight of Worcester High 
School. The meeting is to be held at City Hall, 
Fitchburg. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Miss Lucy M. Otis of Norwich has been engaged 
as physical instructor in the Williams Memorial 
Institute, at New London. 

Miss Winnie V. Skelly will teach at Montville 
daring the coming year. 

The following gentlemen were appointed to the 
school board of the state during the recent town 
elections: Litchfield — Dr. C. O. Belden and 
Dwight Kilbourn; Waterbury—Rev. J. A. Mal- 
cahy, Dr. J. F. Hayes, and Wilson H. Pierce ; Hart- 
ford—Dr. Geo. C. Bailey, Dr. T. F. Kane, Geo. 
R Shepard, and John H. Brockleaby; Norwich 
—Joseph T. Fanning, Franklin H. Brown, Na- 
than L. Bishop; Wallingford—P. Concaron and 
Rev. C. H. Dickinson. ‘ 

Misses Ella Smith, and Nellieand Jennie Tracy 
are employed in the Ridge St. Schcol, Wete-bury. 

The lecture course of the Norwich Free Acad- 
etty includes Leland Powers, subject, ** David 
Copperfield’? ; Wm. H. Goodyear, “ The Lao- 
coon’’; Edward Eggleston, ‘* How the Poor Live 
in Ireland’; George L. Fox, ‘* Great English 
Public Scholes ’’; Edward L. Morse, ‘‘ Japanese 
and C. T. Winchester, “ Hamlet.” 


FOR TIRED BRAIN 
Use Horsrorp's AcID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. O. GC. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: “I 
gave it to one patient who was unable to transact 
the most ordinary business, because his brain was 


above address and get a circular, and go to work, 
they would soon have light hearts and plenty money. | 
MRS. J. OC. NOBLE. 


‘tired and confused’ upon the least mental exer- 
tion. Immediate benefit, and ultimate recovery 


f ollowed.”’ 


NORFOLK COUNTY, MASS. 


The Norfolk Couaty Teachers’ Acsociation held 
its annual meeting on Oct. 9, in the Y. M. C. A. 
hall, Boston. The meeting was called to order by 
Pres. J.seph Belcher of Randolph. 

After the appointment of committees by the 
president and the reading of the records of the 
last meeting by the secretary, the convention lis- 
tened to a paper on ‘‘ Language in the Primary 
Schools,’’ by Lovie P. Nash of Cohasset. Mr. 
Nash said that as children spend only one fourth 
of their time in school, it behooves us to work well 
and to the point if they are to make any progress. 
We must never let them speak incorrectly; give 
them always the best model, remembering that 
children are born imitators and are sure to do as 
their teachers do. The language work must, 
during the first year, be mostly oral; daring the 
second year, we may give our attention to object 
lessons, picture lessons, and letter writing, but the 
most of our work must be along the line of object 
lessons. If you would have your children think, 
let them eee and perceive and have something to 
think abont. Use animals and plants, and do not 
fall into the common error of taking unusual spec- 
imens,—as the elephant, camel, or reindeer,—but 
use common, every-day objects, such as may be 
examined by each child. If the expression is to 
be orderly, then the thinking must be in logical 
order. One of the most necessary things to be 
done in this work is to make the children inde- 
pendent. Mr. Nash advised writing an outline on 
the board and leaving it there. He thinks there is 
such a thing as unconsciously absorbing knowledge 
from the atmosphere. 

Mr. Nash wae followed by Miss Stoddard of 
Cobasset, who with a class of five little ones, gave 
avery interesting Janguage lesson, taking as ber 
subject a cow which the class had seen when walk- 
ing with their teacher. 

In answer to a call from the president, Mr. J. 
T. Prince of the state board of education said 
that this sort of work was jast the kind suited for 
use in primary grades; that it was orderly, logical, 
and based on the thoughts of the children, and 
was therefore of the greatest value. 

After a short recess, Mr. G. I. Aldrich of Quincey 
spoke to the convention, introducing the subject 
of teaching the natural sciences in the lower 
schools. Mr. Aldrich charges teachers as a body 
with being too conservative. He grants that as 
schools are, we bave little time to give to things 
new, but we must take time,—take it from the 
arithmetic; take it from the geography. This 
study is bound to come, and we may as well take 


itgracefully. Aside from all other reasons, 


there is a selfish reason why teachers should take 
it up. It will develop teachers on the culture side, 
Mr. Aldrich urges us not to wait for boards to in- 
troduce this work, but each one in his own way to 
take up the work in that direction, saving that the 
growth of schools must come from the inside ont. 
Nobody can stand outside the schools and galvan- 
ize a school system. 

Miss Brassil, supervisor of sciences from Quincy, 
followed Mr. Aldrich with a class selected from 
teachers present. She gave a stem lesson as asample 
of grammar school work, using specimens of woods, 
noticing parts, as fibers, pith, bark, uses of wood, 
etc. As primary work, Miss Brassil gave a lesson 
on mica, comparing it with quariz, previously 
learned. Both lessons were much enjoyed by the 
convention. 

Mr. Belcher here introduced Mrs. M. H. Hunt 
of Hyde Park, who spoke on ‘* Physiological 
Temperance in the Public Schools.’’ The object 
of teaching this subj -ct is, of course, the best de- 
velopment of the child. Anatomy and physiology 
are by no means the chief parts to be taught; to be 
sure some knowledge of these is necessary, which 
shall be a means to an end; thatend, hygiene. It 
is your duty as teachers to impress upon the minds 
of the pupils that it is the natare of alcohol and 
other narcotics to create an appetite for more. 
You should teach the whole of fermentation. If 
you are law-abiding, you must give to this study 
its allotted time aud make the work as interesting 
as possible. 

The discussion of this psper, which took place 
after dinner, was quite spirited, and was opened 
by Mr. Sweet of Franklin, who granted it possible 
to follow out the line given by Mrs. Hunt in the 


Taking butter from milk 
was known in the earliest 
times. It was left for our 
time to make a milk of cod. 
liver oil, 

Milk, the emulsion of but- 
ter, is an easier food than 
butter. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil is an easier food 
than cod-liver oil. It is rest 
for digestion. It stimulates, 
helps, restores, digestion ; 
and, at the same time, sup- 
plies the body a kind of 
nourishment it can get no 
other way. 


Scotr & BowngE, Chemists, 132 South 5th 
Avenue, New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 


have arranged the programs for the day and to 
those who, by their kind efforts have contributed 
to make this meeting pleasant and profitable. Es- 
pecially are our thanks due to President Belcher 
for his efforts to further the interests of the As- 
sociation.’’ 

On motion of Mr. Curtiss of Dedham it was de- 
cided to meet in Boston next year. 

The firet paper in the afternoon was on the 
Stady of Literature in the Common Schools,” 
by Supt. S. T. Datton of Brookline. Mr. Datton 
made an earnest plea for the use of standard liter- 
ature in our schools, saying: That the child or 
youth who reads intelligently any great work be- 
comes a different being. Noble sentiments must 
start with knowledge and work up through the 
will in order to amount to anything in character. 
The story element in literature makes it practical 
in the primary schools, and makes history possible 
in even the fourth or fifth grades. In studying a 
masterpiece, present the whole story complete in 
its setting before analyzing. The time spent in 
teaching children to recite well from the classics 
is well spent. Let the study of the life of an au- 
thor follow rather than precede th; reading. 

The last paper on the program was by Mias C. 
I. Livingstone, teacher of physical training, North- 
ampton. Miss Liviogstone gave a short sketch of 
Ling, and gave reasons why his system is superior 
to other systems. The tide of interest in this work 
aeems j ist now to ba at its full, although parents 
are not interested as they should be, ‘‘ for healthy 
boys have not ill tastes,—the good will crowd ont 
the bad.”” This system is of invaluable good in 
lower schools, as the pupils learn prompt obedience 
to words of command. This work is beyond the 
common teacher, it is a specialty. 

Miss Livingstone was followed by a class from 
the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, which 
called forth the most hearty applause from the 
audience. The thanks of the Association are due 
these young ladies for affording one of the most 
pleasing features of the convention. 

Saran E. WILLGoosE, Secretary. 


THERE is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be incura- 
ble. Fer a great many years doctors pronounced 
it a local disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with local treat- 
ment, pronounced it incurable. Science has proven 
Catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and therefore 
requires constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Uo, Toledo, 
Ohio, is the only constitutional cure on the market, 
It is taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send 
for circulars and testimonials. Address 

. J. CHENEY & CO., TOLEDO, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75 cents 


grammar grades, but thought it well-nigh impossible 
to fit it to primary grades. 

Mr. Fearing of Braintree said he thought it not 
the province of the lower echools to teach anatomy. 

Mr. Merrick of Quincy thought it not so much 
our duty to teach these things as to make our 
pupils strong and firm to resist temptation in the 
hour of need. Mr. Belcher spoke on the same 
lines. 

These gentlemen were followed by Mrs. Hunt, 
who said that we shall never control alcohol until 
we teach the people what it is and what it will do; 
then they will have power to resist. 

At 2 o'clock President Belcher called the con- 
vention to order. The Committee on Nominations 
reported the following named persons as officers : 
President—E. J. Whitaker, Wrentham. 
Vice-Presidents—Louis P. Nash, Cohasset; D. 
F. Howard, Dedham; and D. G. Thompson, 
Hyde Park. 

Treasurer—Edgar R. Downs, So. Weymouth. 

Secretary —Sarah E. Willgoose, Needham. 

Councillors—J. S. Perking, Canton; Kate L. 
Brown, Milton; C. W. Fearing, Braintree; Ade- 
laide A. Jackson, Q 1incy; C. N. Bently, Brookline. 
The Committee on Attendance reported 521 
teachers present, and all towns except Dover and 
Wellesley represented. 

Resolutions reported “ That the 


thanks of the Association are due to those who 


WEEKLY FEAST 
Enthusiastic Teachers. 


Don’t put off trying early in the year GROW’S 
GAMES on “ Cities,’ ‘Countries and Islands” 
* Mountains and Lakes,” “ Rivers,” ‘Civil War,’ 
and “ Animals.” By so doing you doing you will 
arouse lasting interest in these subjects and bring 
comfort and delight to both teacher and pupil. 
They are endorsed by the best educators. Price, 
50 cts.; $2.40 for entire set. Published by 


Cc. R. GROW & CO., 
4t St. Paul, Minn., or Winona, Minn. 


THE KIRKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM, 


For Public School Use. 
The ** School Sewing Practice Cloth” is used and 
approved in Industrial Schools, from Maine t Call- 
fornia. The “ Sewing Primer” has become a stand- 


ard text book. Send for circulars. 
Miss L. J. KEIRBKWOOD, 


125 St. Marks Place, NEW YORK, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


| 
i -| Pri tes on Richard Rolle, an interest; 
"The Church and | Rev. Joseph Allen, the editor, contributes an ad- Princeton wri sting 
—The American Naturalist for September comes broad: minded and de porn cman Roman Catholic Doctrine, Usage 
to hand rather late, bat is rich in scientific infor- J. C. “Pelton, and the book notes, are full of interesting reading. | Policy. 
mation. It contains editorials on three very im-|the founder of the public schools of California,| Published at 141 Franklin St., Boston. Price, paper Ser 
a bit of early history of more than usual in 
Geologists and of the Fifth International Congress | Sibbald tells many curious and entertaining valuable articles on astronomical science, and the pen the woe 
of Geologists, all of which were held in Washing-| things about the Chinese military system. The| ingtraments used in observations. Prof. Frank )) he remaining departments are helpful 
ton, D.C..in August. E. L. Sturtevant continues | Stories of the number are an installment of Sybil Bigelow b iIlasteated article on “Standardiz-|.. 
instructive History of Gar-| Raseell Bogue’s Peravian story, a powerfal short |” ing $3 agnalls, 
den etables’”?; W. W. Bailey, of Providence, | by Carrie Blake Morgan, one of Leonard | ing Photographic Films Wit ae per 
RI Reusihel the ‘‘ Hemlock and Parsley,” and|Kip’s tales, an army story this time, — and Standard Light”; Wm. H. Kaight be Prof — Hamlin Garland and his work are exhaus. 
F. Osborne replies to Profemor, Marsh's} There is the uanal varity and Same the Chamberlain Observa-|tively treated of in The Writer (Boston) 
“ : _| in the sketches, poems, reviews, ani editoriale, A. Howe ri 
ee He emg aad eee, Be aed ne is plain to see that the Overland is bound to win | tory, of which ho is the director; Prof. T. ct October, whieh bas a fine frontispiece portrait of 
and petrography, s ology. embryology, arcbeology |fame and popularity, acd aid in elevating the ford shows ‘ How to Make Gocd Meridian q|the successfal young Western story-writer. 4 
‘ethnology, aud microreopy, The W. critical estimate of bis work is given by Charles 
$4.00 a zeae; single copy, cents. Sen Fren- E. Hurd, literary editor of the Boston Transcvipr, 


value to the student of natural history. It also : The Ovesiond Menthiy Company. 


gives the proceedings of scientific societies and 
new recent scientific books and pamphlets. It is 
a magazine no stadent of this department can well 
afford to neglect. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
copy, 40 cents. Philadelphia: Ferris Bros. 


— The Overland Monthly for October opens with 
an article on the Leland Stanford Jr., University, 
by Miss M. W. Shinn, which is folly illustrated. 
There are fine pictures of the buildings and 
grounds, and portraits of Senator Stanford, Presi- 
dent Jordan, and a number of new professors. 
Any person that understands college matters at 
all, can form a true judgment of the Palo Alto in- 
stitutions from the data contained in this article. 
“The Canning Industry”’ is fully treated in the next 


— The Unitarian Review for Ostober bas mach 


the Stare’’; E. E. Barnard of the Lick Observa- 
tory explains the ‘‘ Relative Motions of the Spots 
and Markings on the Surface of Jupiter from 


of interest in its contents. Mr. James Vila Blake 


P. Stearns ‘‘Inflaences Bearing upon Christian 
Thought in Japan’’ is the striking commence- 


of the Japanese religious problem. A. Judson 
Rich gives an interesting biography of Henry 
Giles, whom many will personally remember as a 


paper, by Charles S. Greene. David Starr Jor- 
dan, President of the Stanford University, con- 


rinci- | Micrometrical Observations.’” Current Celestial 
ples which must role in the growth of a service or | firections are given for amateur astronomers, and | Hez-kiah Butterworth, editor of the Youth’s Con. 
ritual for the free and rational church, “ Emerson| news and notes follow. Price, $300 a year. 


as a Post,’’ is considered and criticized by Frank | Northfield, Minn. : Carleton College. 


oration attractive table of contents. Its Review S¢ction 
the Japanese gradoate, Nariaki K zaki. It is rie . < d by Principal 
in thought, and exhibits a masterly comprehension Colleee, ~ 


‘* Clerical Conservatiem and Scientific Radical- 
ism.’’ Dr. Cobern continues his series of articles 


man of singular genius, of rare oratorical powers, |in Egyptology with one upon ‘‘ The Higher Criti- 
and greatly gifted ae a critic and man of letters. |cism and the Tomb; of Egypt.’ Prof. Huat of 


— The Homiletic Review for October presents an 


bes werd on the | and an interesting biographical sketch of Mr. Gar. 


land is contributed by J. E. Chamberlain. Ay 
appropriate featare of the same number of the 
magszine is an instructive practical article on 
“Short Stories and Short-story Writiog,” by 


panion. An article on ‘‘ How to Write History” 
is contributed by J. C. Moffet, and Edna Verne 
describes the life of ‘* Joaquin Miller at Home.” 
There are more personal trivates to Lowell by lead. 
ing writers, received too late for the Writer’s Lov- 
ell Memorial Namber. An editorial discussee the 
movement instituted by The Writer to secure a 
reduction in the rate of postage on manuscripte, 
and a plan for action is laid down. Alli the arti- 
cles in The Writer are prectical and be!pful, and 
the quality of the magazine is steadily improving. 


The Writer is the only magazine in the world de- 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. Author. 
The Teacher as He Should Be - - - - Bardeen 


Publisher. Price. 
OC. W. Bardeen &;Co, Syracuse, N Y 


Erys Crean Foy | 


ATARRH 


Every successfal teacher of young children 
ehonld etndy the individual characterietics of her 
pupile, No literature is more helpful to them asa 
preparation for this all important work than that 
which presente the boyhood and girlhood of the 
famous men and women of the past and present. 
We have taken great pains to find out jaet what 
books to recommend to elementary teachers that 
will best equip ttem to discern the bent of mind, 
which wisely guided, will lead to the highest 
success. The result of our investigation has 
brought us to the conclusion that the biographies 
written by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton are among the 
best books for this purpose. They are published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 46 East 14th St., 
New York City. See announcement of them in 
the JOURNAL of this week. 

WE invite the special attention of the readers of 
the JOURNAL to the new advertisement in this 
week’s iesue of J. B. Colt & Co., 16 Beekman St., 
New York City. This enterprising and entensive 
firm manufacture Optical Lanterns, Lantern 
Slides, and Accessories of every grade and variety. 
Their lists of views furnish object lessons in every 
department. They are edmirably adapted to 
teach the vast range of geographical, historical, 


method’ as claimed, it should be universally 
adopted. We urge all thoughtful progressive eda- 


withal Co., Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Review of Reviews gives in condensed 


cators to give it a ‘‘ critical, candid, and thorough | form the pregress of the world in politics, social 
examination ’’ without delay. Address The Where- reforms, the arts and sciences, giving to its 
readers information concermming the leading 
events of the day, and following with intelligent 
Hovuauton, Mirr_in, & Co., 4 Park Street, | interest the movement of contemporary his- 


Boston, announce among their new books The | ‘TY: 


An illustrated Monthly Magazine. The only 
publication of its kind in the world. Popular- 
izing the gubjects of geographical matter, and 
giving a complete record of the world's progress 
and development every month. It is just the 
thing that every Teacher needs to keep in touch 
with the advancing and changeful times. 


One-H ss Shay, with its companion poems, ‘‘ How 


stick Train,’’ by Oliver Wendell Holmes; a holi- 
day book, with sixty illustrations by Howard 
Pyle. These three famous companion poems have 
been illustrated with admirable spirit and humor 
by Mr. Pyle, and form a tasteful and popular 
book ; Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: Catalogue 
of Casts. Part 1. Egyptian Sculpture, by Charies 


The collection embraces not only the known 


the Old Horse Won the Bet,” and “The Broom-|JOurnal of Education, 


$2.50 


AND 


Quarterly Registry of Cur- 


rent History, - - - - 1.00 


$3.50 
The Quarterly Register of Cnrrent History fills 


BOTH FOR $2 75. 


G. Loring, director; If. Chaldwan and Assyrian|a place occupied by no other publication. It 
Sculptare; and III. Greek and Roman Sculpture, | is Srietiy unbiased i one political, social, or re- 
by Edward Robinson, Curator of Classical An- | ligious partisan feeling. It covers all countries 
tiquities, 12mo. The number of the casts in the] and every department of news. It contains bio- 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts is so great that the| graphical eketches and portraits of important 
index to this catalogue fills nearly twenty pages. | personages. It is “ Current History.” 


STANDARD MAGAZINES. 


Journal of Education 
AND 


Harper’s Magazine, both for $5.25 
Century,- - - - 5.75 
Scribner’s, - - - ‘* 4.65 
Atlantic Monthly, 5.45 


Popular Science Monthly, 6.25 


works of the world-famous sculptor, but a host of 
statues and other designs by many whose names 
are less familiar to the general public, 


Cash must accompany all orders. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHIN CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SEE advertisement of ‘‘ The Express Duplica- 


: Ethics for Young People - - ° Everett Ginn & Co. Boston $ 60 
Women’s Manual of Parliamentary Law - . Shattuck Lee & Shepard, Boston 75 
Glimpses at the Plant World - Bergen 75 
 Ghbert Justin Gitbert, Chicago 1 00 
Gilbert’s Phonogra - - silber ustin . Chie 
The Spanish Republic - - Child Harper & Bros, New York T H E PO Ss T VE Cc U R E. 
Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh - Hutton ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 cts. 
Dumaresq's Daughter - Allen “iy 50 
4 Study of Greek Philosophy - - - ~ Mitchell 8.C Griggs, Chicago 1 25 
y The Chase of the Meteor - . - - Bynner Little, Brown & Co, Boston 1 25 
i Three Vassar Girls in the Tyrol - - - Champney Kstes and Lauriat, Boston 2 09 
fi Ohartterbox for 1891 - - - - ie 1 25 
iy Zig Zag Journeys in Australia - Butterworth # 2 25 
For King and Home - - Debenbam Thomas Whittaker, N Y 1 00 
4 Morning Light in Many Lands . . - March Cong. & 8.8. Pub. So., Boston 2 00 
- - U. 38. Buok Co, New York 0 b th N § b d / 
\ e Gentle Art of Making Enemies - - - stler vad 
\ Mine Own People a Kipling “ 1 25 pen 0 0 CW SCrl Qn Cnewa. 
Child - - - Houghton & Miffia, Boston ; 
tories of the Saints - - enowet: “ 4 
The Life of Austin Phelps - Phelps-Ward Charles Scribner’s Sons, N Y 2 00 
Sons, N¥ Journal of Education, $2.50 | Journal of Education, $2.50 
Review of Reviews, - - 2.00 Goldthwaite’s Geographical | 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. While we are unable to explain its practical work- — Magazine, - - - - = 2,00 ) 
ing, we can say confidently that it is worthy of BOTH FOR $3.85. $4.50 —— ) 
critical examination. If it is the true ‘‘ normal aE BOTH FOR $3.25. $4.50 | 


physiological, and astronomical, and scientific sub- = 

ject, as well as artistic pentose Theie styles of|tor,’’ in another column. If you wish to save j 
anterns combine simplicity, compactness, and | time and money, and h ’ 

catalogue in two parts, giving full descriptions of| at once. It will do all it clai 

the instruments and their use together with a} bear tee daily And Practice Blanks. 

list of thousands of views which they will forward palit 4 The set of Business Forms is made up in this way :— : 

ey on may mE Address J. B. Colt &| Importrawr.—When visi New York City Receipt for Money on Account ; Receipt for Money in Full f 
o., 16 Beekman Street, New York City. save Baggage Express and © Hire, and stop of all Demands; Note Payable at Bank ; Indorsed Note; 1 

wal Grand Individual Bank Check ; Company Bank Check ; Certified Check: 

WE desire to invite the special attention of the| 99 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up. Draft Unpaid; Accepted Draft; Paid Draft; Certificate of De 

readers of the JOURNAL to the announcement of pecs per ony. — plan. Elevators and posit ; Itemized Bill of Goods; Monthly Statement; Telegt4!™ : 

the Wherewithal Company, Girard Buildings! Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, as Sent; Telegram as Received: Stock Certificate; Coup?” . 


Philadelphia, Pa, in this week’s issue. The 
Wherewithal System of Mental Development and 
Culture, has the endoreement of Chancellor Vin- 


cent, Pres, James McAllister of Drexel Institute, 
and many other conscientious educators. It is 
impossible to condense into the space of this notice 
what Wherewithal is, does, or will do, but its 


ttages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 


Why 


Hean than any other first-class hotel in the city. | the blanks used by first-clasa business houses. 


es | Checks, drafts, etc., that have actually passed through the bank and been returned to the makers. /ri¢¢ 
in envelope, 50 cents; postage, 4 cents. 


Notes, Checks, and Drafts, 


Bond; Business Letter, 


These forms are engraved and lithographed on the best of paper, and are equal in every respect to 


They bear all the indorsements which are found on the 


The Practice Blanks for use in connection with the fac-simile Business Forms include Rece!)'*: 


in packages ; each containing fifty of the same kind, They are printed { rom 
the same plates asjthe Business Forms, but spaces are left for local names and dates, as well as for the ' 


author claims that it is a scientific, logical, and H 

simple educational plan of aid ie i We ILTON "Baap 

versation, composition, teaching, sermonizing, and 

public speaking, and in all ond & Co., Oak Hall, Boston, Springfield, 


sions. Write for circulars, which will explain this 
unique and ingenias method of mental culture. 


Mass.. will send catalogue. 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new features worth 
knowing about. Catalogue free, Mention this paper. 
J.B. COLT & CO ,16 Beekman Stroet,Now York. 
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voted solely to explaining the practical details of 
literary work, and in the five years of ite existence 
has made a great success. It costs ten cents a 
pumber or one dollar a year, and is published by 
William H. Hills, P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Maes. 


— Under the title ‘‘ Mr. Beecher as I Knew 
Him,” Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher begins her 
s:ries of personal reminiscences of her husband in 
the October Ladies’ Home Journal. In this chap- 
ter she tells of her first meeting with Mr. Beecher, 
their engagement, his first sermon, early religious 
beliefs, etc. In ‘‘ Unknown Wives of Well- 
known Men’? Mrs. McKinley is sketched; the 
domestic tendencies of New York’s social leaders 
are described in “Society Women as Housekeep- 
ers’?; Henry Clews, the New York banker tells 
about ‘ The ing and Saving of Money’; Miss 
Parloa starts her new domestic department, and 
the other attractions are too numerous to mention. 
All in all this seems the strongest number ever 
iesued by this periodical which has now reached a 
circulation of 700,000 copies each month. Phila- 
delphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 


— The Catholic World for October has an article 
of great interest to educators on ‘* The Educational 
Value of Christian Antiquities,’ by Right Rev. 
Robert Seeton, D.D. Charles E. Hudson gives 
‘the history of the Mexican’city *‘ Puebla.’’ ‘‘The 
Life of Father Hecker ’’ in continued by Rev. W. 
Elliot. Rev. J. A. J. Mckenna writes of ‘‘ The 
Indian Laws of Canada,’’ and Manuel P. Villamil 
of The Jews in Early Spanish History.”’ Other 
miscellaneous articles appear, and the usual “ Talk 
About New Books,” ete. Price, $400 a year; 
single numbers, 35 cents. New York: Rev. W. 
D. Hughes, Manager. 


—Babyhood for October has its usual supply of 
valuable articles for mothers. ‘‘ The Manage- 
ment and Care of Near-Sighted Eves’’ is the sub- 
ject treated by J. M. Mills, M.D.; Dr. Alfred 
Stengel writes of ‘‘ The Airing aud Exercise of 
Infants,’’ and “ The Bones in Chi'dhood,’’ is the 
subjact of a valuable paper by Harriet Brooke 
Smith, M.D. There are many short articlee, and 
an almost inexhaustible supply of helpful sugges- 
tions. New York: Babyhood Publishing Co. 
Terms, $2 50 a year. 


—The October Phrenological Journal and Science 
of Health has a portrait of John J. C. Abbott, 
the Premier of Canada, and suggestive and practical 
articles of great value on cheracter, practical 
phrenology, child culture, science of health, 
moral education, industry, science, hygiene, etc. 
An unusually useful number. Price, $1.50 a 
year; single copies, 15 cts. New York: Fowler 
& Wells Co. 


—The Wide Awake for Ostober has a charmiog 
article for young lovers of English literature, 
called ‘‘ The Maiden of the Lakes,’’ these being 
the young danghters of the three lake poets, 
Dorothy Wordsworth, Edith Southey, and Sarah 
Coleridge; there are portraits of these girls ip 
early womanhood, and views of their homes and 
favorite haunts. There are many other entertain- 
ing articles poems, and pictures, making a most 
readable number. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


— The English Illustrated Magazine for October 
opens with a history of the famous Ragby School 
from 1567 to 1842, by Jadge Hughes, and by C. O. 
nrray from 1842 to 1891, with copious illastratione. 
The other articles are of great interest, among 
them is one concerning ‘‘ The Birds of London,”’ 
by Benjamin Kidd. The magszine slwaye con- 
tains good reading for the home, and is beautifally 
illustrated. Price, 15 cents a number. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 


—The Treasury for Pastor and People for 
October is well filled with aids to pastors and 
others in their work. A portrait of Dr. Conrad 


of Worcester, Mase., with a view of his church 
form the illustrations. Two sermons for Thanke- 
giving services are given, and there are nine ser- 
mons in their ‘* Leading Thovghts,’’ by eminent 
preachers. Yearly subscription, $2.50. New 
York: E. B, Treat. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Catholic World, for Oct»ber; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: 129 W 60th St. 

The American Naturalist, for September; terms, 
$4 Poiladelpbia: Ferris Bros 

The Overland Munth'y, for October; terms, $4.00 a 
year San Franeiseo: Overland Monthly Co. 


The Siderial Messenger, for Uctober; terms, $3.00 M. 


ayear. Northfield, Minn.: Carleton College. 
he Phrenological Journal or Science of Health, 

for October; terms, $150 a year. New York: Fow- 
ler & Wells Co 

Our Day. for October; terms, $2.50 a year. Bos- 
ton: 28 Beacon St. 

The Magazine of Poetry, illustrated; for October; 
ee $2.00 a year. Buffalo, N. Y.: Charles Wells 

oulton. 


BSTRACTS OF LECTURES 


ON THE 
Science of Education. 
By Dr. LARKIN DUNTON. 


A series of twenty valuable articles published in 
the Journal of Education during 1889-90. 

We have left a few complete sets of the Journal 
containing these articles, which we will send, post 
paid, to any address for $1.00. 

Address, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


= 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & 
Wm. Jenkins, Steiger & Co, MD. Beriits & 
Saveur achette & Co., London; Dr. L. 

ch stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Lap at low . 
SC OF 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
MONCLE ET MON CURE. fy JEAN DE LA 
ert book which has been greatly needed. 
THE FRENCH VERB. By Prof. SOMELB DE VERE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. A thoroughly practical work based 
Ya & new, clear, apd easy methed for the study 
of the Frevch Verb. Specimen pages free. 


Any French or Ww. R. JENKINS, 
English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
published. 851 & 853 6TH Av., NEwYORK. 


An Invaluable Help for Students of French. 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 


A collection of the most interesting modern French Nov- 
els, Comedies, etc , which have been carefally selected 
aud expurgated for the use of schools and for choice 
home reading. Comedies can easily be played by ama- 
teure. Some arranged for young ladies’schools, 
' Series of 12 numbers, $2.00; per No., 25 cts. 
For examination half price, with privilege of returning 
by paying postage. Send also for free sample copy of Le 
Francais, French Monthly Magazine. 

’ BERLITZ & CO., Pab’s, Madison Square, N. ¥. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD 
erson’s stories Readers. 

Thomson’s New Arithmeti: Algebra. 
Geetel’s French Course. 

ee e Lessons English. 
Kellogg’s hetcric, and Literature: 

-D. WI 8, Agt. H. I. TH, 
151 Wabash Ave.,. Chicago. 5 Somerset 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. ; 
Baub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s EKnuglish Grammars, 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


| 


‘* I have never seen a book that I pri 7 
at I prize more highly FRANK JARVIS, Principal of Public 


‘** Sound in philosophy, and practical in the highest degree.” — Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT. 
Werth many times its price.’ — Freemason’s Journal. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


y The Mastery of Memorizing. y 


Read the best thought on Memory Training. It will pay you. Prospectus free. 
JAMES P. DOWNS, Publisher, R30, 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Qeachers’ Anencies. 


A FEW dated testimonials are sometimes interesting to those who fiud in advertisements of otber Agencies 
only such as the folowing: * Miss is here and as good as could be expected. N.B.** We never ask 
for testimonials, but sometimes extract them from letters, always giving name and date.”’ (1)" f have written to 
ics a We bope she may reach us this week. Miss is doing good work. Thanks for al! you have done 
for us.”—Rev. SAMUEL WHALRY, Pres, Board of Education, Riverhead, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1891. (2) “We have Mise-— 
with us. I think she will prove herself fully up to your estimate of her. I think we must have another teacher 
to assiat in the junior department. *** /delieve every teacher I have taken on your recommendation has done weli. 
upt. W.H TRUESDALE, Geneva, N. Y., Sept DATED ues receive this you will have hed atelegram trom me 
19, 1891. (3) Miss — is on hand, and before ora primary teacher. Toanking you for your kind- 
ness,” etc 7 Supt. J. G. CRs BBE, Ashland, Ky , Sept. 15, 1891.” (4) ‘* School starts off finely. Your man 
a good one.’"—Principal 8. C. Kim, Ives N.Y , Sept. 15,1891. (6) “I think Miss will prove a val. 
uable teacher, and I thank you for your very careful attention to my application,” ~President J. F. STEWART, JRs, 
Harwood Seminary, Ga., Rept. 12, 1891. (6) ‘* Miss is doing very nicely in her work here. 1 think she wil/ 
give perfect satisfaction.”—Principal W. G. CARMER, Dolgeville, N. ¥., Sept. 14, 1891." These half-dozen extracts 
from a single week’s correspondence will show that a good many 


Agency useful. When you want a teacher it will be worth while to try TESTIMONIALS. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300, 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


ANT D e Prot of Assaying and Metallurgy; salary, $1500. Prof. of Geology, $1500 Two 
e Professors of Greek, $1000, $1500. Prof of Greek and Latin, $9°0. Teacher of 
Science in City High School, $1200. Three Directors of Music. $800. $1000. $1500. Prof of English 
aud History, $1500. Prof. of Physics and Chemistry (Episcopalian), $650. Three School Assist+ 
ants, $500 to $750. Five Grade Teachers, $360 to $550. Address C. J. ALBERT. Manager, 
THE SCHUOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, EvLMaAovRST, ILL. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in the United States, 
Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. 


fe PHIC COPY BOOKS, 


Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14TH Sr., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND 17 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EMPIRE A Complete History of Britain 
« and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of. with its paragraphs of uniformly easy mae, 
its paper and type of the very beet, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excelient quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at ali bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York. 


“AMERICAN WOODS,” 


A book on Woods, containing actual 
and authentic specimens. Send 
for circulars, mentioning this journal. 


R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


Fducational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Posten ONIVERSITY. Seven Colle and Sch 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NOKMAEL, SCROOLS. 


(48s STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
corner of Exeter Street, » 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAORUSETTS STATK NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For bo 


th sexes. AT WORCRSTER. 

E. H. Principal. 
RMAL SCHOOL 

PLYMOUIH, N. H. 

Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


d Catalogues address 
For Information an C. Rounps, Principal. 


For 


STATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, M 


ulars address 
For circulars ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATE Mass. 
both For catalogues, address the 


HOUL, SALEM, Mass. 
r catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. Hagar, Ph.D. 


STATE AL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
TATE NORM 


sexes. 
For Catalogues aqaress Prinetpal. 


ne Habit Cured in 10 


Morphi 
-s, No pay till cured. 
OPIUM , Lebanon,Ohio, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Fiace,|6 Clinton Place,|10@ Wabash Richardson So.Sprin Washingtoa Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Ml. Chattanooga,Tenn.! LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers. 
with competent Teachers. in obtaining situations. Registration free. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
00D TEACHERS OOD PLACES 


ror GOOD PLACES, ror GOOD TEACHERS. 
Hastern Teachers’ Agency, °° 


Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education + somerset st, was. 


HIS BUREAU is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 

reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State 

and Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, 

he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,co0,000, and $30,000 

during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so 
numerous as during the current year. 

This Bureau has no vacations, There is no week and hardly a day in the year 
when teachers are not called for. During the Fall, Winter and Spring, more of the 
vacancies are accidental, and must be filled at short notice. In early Summer, the 
rush begins for the supply of the opening year. Teachers seeking positions or pro- 
motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
wTeachers seeking positions, owed Cc. B. RUGGLES & CO. te.) 
salary, should | Vine treet, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


an increased salary, should 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Teachers Wanted. — 
NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’R, 


Oldest and best known in U. &. 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street. N. VY. 

a Teachers’ Agency 
Teachers’ Agency =n OF RELIABLE 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 

ican and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families —~ god fans, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- | Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address apd renting of school property. 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, references furnished. - 
Amertcan and Foreign Teachers’ E. MIRIAM 
Union Square, New York. | 180 AVENUE 


i h Burea Teachers Wanted, 
meric For vacancies of all In of 
Equipped to serve school officers promptly | the United States. rite and learn about the won- 
and ciently. Knows the whereabouts of derful success out VE PLAN 

the best teachers for any given vacancy. Regis- CO- ans bat og: 

tion WETHMOUT FEE gives us a large and of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, £ 
select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- and applica- 

i on blank free. 
senting those not suitable. Form for stamp NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUBEAU, 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th St., New York. tf 147 THROoP 8t, CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | '" 


WANTED FOR Send stamp for b'anks to 
no H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r, 
IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 44 Rast 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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Arithmetic 


As this most important and eminently practical study consumes more time in the class 
room than any other branch, the selection of text-books that can be relied on to produce 
the best results is a matter for the most serious consideration. Before choosing Arithme- 
tics, Boards of Education and Teachers should make themselves acquainted with the 
standard two-book series published by the American Book Company. Popular, attractive, 
carefully graded, there are no stronger text-books of Arithmetic in the market. Here isa 
list of them: 

APPLETONS’ STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


First Lessons in Arithmetic. 36 cents 


‘These books embody many new and practical fea'ures The primary book includes the four 
fundamental rules. Numbers Applied is an advanced work on the inductive method. 
FICKLIN’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


Ficklin’s Elementary Arithmetic. ° ° 40 cents 
Ficklin’s National Arithmetic 70 cents 


A complete arithmetical course, designed to teach arithmetic by the smallest expenditure of time, 
labor and money. 


FISH’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


Fish’s Arithmetic, Number One 
Fish’s Arithmetic, Number Two e e 


The latest and best results of Mr. Fish’s life-long studies in this department of text-book author 
ship. The books are fresh and bright in methods of treatment and present many novel features. 
HARPER’S CRADED ARITHMETICS 


Harper’s First Book in Arithmetic 
Marper’s Second Book in Arithmetic 


A common school series, complete in two books, combining oral and written work. The mini- 
mum of theory and maximum of practice. 
MILNE’S ARITHMETICS 


Milne’s First Tessons in Arithmetic ° 
Milne’s Practical Arithmetic . > 


A complete course prepared or the inductive method, including oral and written exercises. 
WHITE’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


30 cents 
60 cents 


30 cents 
6O cents 


22 cents 
50 cents 


White’s First Book of Arithmetic . . . 30 cents 

White’s New Complete Arithmetic . ° ° 65 cents 

White’s New Arithmetics constitute one of the strongest and most attractive two-book series 
published. 


Besides the above the Company's list contains the famous ROBINSON SERIES, the popular Ray’s 
ARITHMETICS, always kept revised fresh to date and ever reliable, and other well known Arithmetics. 
together with Number Tablets, Arithmetical Cards, blanks for seat work, test problems, dc. These are 
all described in Section No. 8, of the Company's Descriptive List, which is mailed free on application. 


Correspondence invited relating to books for examination and introduction, Specially favorable 
terms made known on application. 


American Book Company 


See firat page. Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 
NEW BOOKS 


NEW YORK 
OLNCINNATI 
CHICAGO 


JUST PURLISHED. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART./|CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND 

By Josephine L. Abbott, Providence. R.I. $150 ook ty. A high school Song Book, 
OUR AMERICAN NEICHBORS. A Geo by Jobn'W. Tufts. ntro. price, 84 cents. 

HANDBOOK OF A book 

phical Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL D.;| cational! schools. 
ntro. price, 60 cents. | SEND PRICE LIST. 


“ Tt Interests Pupils and Makes them Think.” 


MERRILL'S WORD AND SENTENCE BOOK. 


A Complete Graded Speller, but something more 
and better. It recognizes the truth of the eduea- 


tional maxim, * We leara by doing” While it con 
tains au unusually large list of carefully selected Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. 


The Best Book ever Printed for Teaching Begin- 
ners to Read. 
THE BECINNER’S READER. 
Parts I. AND II, 
By T. T. COLLARD. 


prepared dictation exercises requiring the pupils to | 20 cents. 

and itis believed that the character of these exercise, 

every lesson will be found something which compels| Presents in a series of pictures a connected view 
176 pages, illustrated, 24 cents. Special rates for | and high school use. 
THOUGH A BUSY MAN OR WOMAN 


words, classified with respect to their meaning, it} Each part contains 96 pages, substantially bund in 
provides also in great number and variety carefully | board covers, and will be sent by mail, postpaid, for 
write the words in different combinations. 

To get the best results the pupil must be interested, . 
containing as they do, a great amount of useful and COLLIER'S GREAT EVENTS IN HISTORY. 
entertaining information, will iusure this interest. In EDITED By O. R. WILLIs, Ph.D. 
the exercise, not of the memory alone, but also of the | of the entire period from the beginning of history t 
reasoning faculty. the year 1890. An admirable reader yes qraminar 
introdention and exchange furnished on application. | Cloth, 402 pp.; by mail, postpaid. ¢1 00. 

CHAS. E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 
It will be to your advantage to join the famous C. L. S. C. (CHAUTAU- 

QUA LITERARY AND SclentiFic CircLe). 


Its four-year course embraces the 
subjects taken up in an average college course, and in this way the 
Circle gives its readers the college student's general outlook in History, 


Literature, Science, and Art. The next year’s course begins O&tober 1. 
Write for list of books. 


Or, HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
CHARLES R. MAGEE, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


RANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


The classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to 


Regular Crade Teachers, wherever located, 
thoroughly practical normal training in 


Form Studv and Drawing. 
The method of instruction is that of 


oases Home Study and Correspondence. 

ese Classes are heartily commended by the leadi ducat 

Drawing ly y ing educators and the most successful teachers 

r. J. G. Fire of England, in his Report to Parliament for the Department of Ed i 
1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these dig” : sca, 
winnet giving particulars regarding methods and courses of study can be obtained by 
ressing PRANG’'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 
7 Park Street. Boston. 


EDUCATION. 
PATRIOTIC 


FOUK CENTS in stamps to " 
will send ONE SAMPLE co 
PATBIOTIC - 
SPEAEER, free. Ss P EAK E R iain 


many choice selections. 90 pages. 
be ‘A TEACHER AND MENTION THIS 


PER. Write to-day, for this 

pom is good } soa few days only. F R E E 

Address KERR & POTTER, Publishers, 
No. 44 East (4th Street, New York. 


+ T before young people a high 
aim and purpose in life, and 
you develop a healthful am- 
bition to meet and overcome 
the obstacles with which they 
have to contend. 

Mrs. SARAH K. Bo. Ton’s “ Famous” Books have 


probably done as much in this direction as any series 
now befvore the public. Her latest volume, 


Famous English Statesmen, 


just published, is winning high commendation from 
the press, and is in every way a most desirable book 
for Young People. Fully illustrated with Portraits. 


$1 50. 


Mrs. Bolton’s other Books are: 
Poor Boys Who Became Famous, . $1.50 


Girls Who Became Famous,...._ 1.50 
Famous Men of Science, ..... 1.50 
Famous American Authors, . 1.50 
Famous American Statesmen,. , . 1.50 
Famous English Authors,. .... 1.50 
Famous European Artists, .... 1.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO,, 
46 Kast 14th 8t., New York. 


Longmans’ School Grammar. 


REVISED EDITION, 


With Preface by E. A. ALLEN. Professor of English 
in the University of Missouri. 12mo, 75 cents. 


“One of the best working grammars we have’ ever 
seen, and thia applies toall its parts. It is excellently 
arranged and perfectly graded.— New York Teacher. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & (0., 15 E. 16th 8t., New York. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


Series Il. ... 


Price, 15 cts. 


These cards containing graded exercises have 
been prepared with great care. There is a 
regular progression from card to card, and the 
various movements have been thoroughly tested 
in both primary and grammar grades. They have 


been especially adapted to the limited space avail- 
able between and around the desks of our schook 
rooms. 

The results have been gratifying. Teachers 
like them because they are a help. If you wish 
to secure the best results from these Gymnastics 
send for this set of cards. 

Address all orders : 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Song Classics, Vols. | and | 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical songs, 


of acknowledgea repu 
Piano Classics. Vols. | and II 


Two large volumes, full music size, containing 4; 
and 31 pieces respectively. 


Young People’s Classics, Vols, | and || 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of easy but 
effective music. 


Song Classics for Low Voices 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs 
Classic Tenor Songs 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION 


19 superior duets for piano by Hofmann, Godard, 
Brahms, and other leading composers. 


Any Volume in Paper, $1; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth Gilt, $2; postpaid. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, . . . New York. 


MUSIC 


that may be used with or without the Carols, 16 pages. Price, 


cents a single Copy. 
A Beautiful New 
. ristmas Service 
he GHRIST of BETHLEHEM. 

By J. E. HALL. containing an In- 
structive Responsive Service i persed with New and ip 
ropriate Carols. Price, § cents a single copy. OTHE 
Re VICES of the same Character and at the same price, are 
“Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh,’ ‘Christmas Joy Beils,"’ 

“Good Will to Men,” “Noel, and ** Peace on Earth,” 


A CHRISTMAS VISION AEM, CANTATA 
y 


for Children by these two 
.L. Burnham & G.F.Root. well-known writers is sure 
to meet with a cordial ’reception. ‘This new work is the pret- 
tiest and most entertaining they have produced thus far. 
Price, 30 cents a single copy. OTHER CANTATAS for 
the Christmas Season are ‘One Christmas Eve,"’ “‘Santa Claus 
& Co.,"’ ‘*The New Santa Claus," “Catching Kriss Kringle," 
“‘Judge Santa Claus,” “Santa Claus’ Mistake," and “ The 
aifs’ Christmas." Price of each, 30 cents per single copy. 
THE WONDERFUL STORY 
ture readings and music, 
By M. B. Brooks & G. F. Root. the events of 
Christ's life on earth, Beautiful and instructive. Price, 20 cents 


a single copy. 

BETHLE tM A Cantata for Adults only (no child- 

 ren's part) that cannot fail to please wher- 

By G. F. Root. ever rendered, Price, so cts a single copy. 

Send 10 cents for sample copy of ‘Musical Visitor’’ for Choirs, 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & fons Music Co., The John Chu » 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 13 E, 16th St., New York, 


For Singing Teachers and 
Ali Musical People. 


LEASON and LAFFERTY’S 


Graded Collection. 


Contains improved and simple methods for Learn- 
ing to Read Music at Sight. 

Glees, Part Songs, etc., by popular authors, fur- 
nishing music for all occasions. 


Price, 60 cents, by mail. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN GCO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 79 E. 9th St., New York. 


WREATH or GEMS. 


The greatest School Song Book ever published. 
144 pages. Postpaid, 25 cents. 


SONGS AND GLEES. 


60 pages of new and ew ee | Music; only 15 cents. 
Special discount for introduction to Schools, etc , etc. 


J. H. KURZENKNABE & SON, Harrisburg, Pe. 


ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. 


Collected JosEPH JACOBS President of the 
English Folk-Lore Society. Pictured by John D. 
Batten. 12mo. New edition. $1.75. 


This volume is addressed as well to the lovers and 
students of folk lore as to the little people who want 
“real stories” simply and graphically told. The 
editor says that these stories, if not in all cases act- 
ually of English origin, all belong to the nursery lit 
erature or folk tales of the English people, and that 
they ‘indicate unsuspected capacity for fun and 
humor among the unlettered classes.” The story of 
fom T.t Tot is, he believes, ‘unequalled among 

ome few of the tales have been kno 
form of ballads, : be wn only in the 

Mr. Jacobs has shown acholarshi 
his wor’, and we can think of no new p By Aye ee] 
so much delight to young people.”— Phila. Bulletin. 
CELTIC FAIRY TALES. Collected by Jo- 

SEPH Jacobs Uniform with the above. 


THE LIVING WORLD: Whence 
it Game and Whither it Is Drifting. 


By H. W. Conn, Professor of Biology in Wes 
teyan University author of ‘‘ The Evolution of 
To-Day.”’ A review of the speculations con- 
cerning the origin and significance of life; of 
the facts known in regard to its develop- 
ment, and suggestions as to the direction i0 
which the development is now tending. 12m0, 
illustrated. $1.50, 


THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE: © 


Causes of Change in Animal Forms. 
A Stady in Biology. By HUBBARD WINSLOW 


MITCHELL, M.D. 12mo. Fally illus. $2 00 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 W. 234 St., New York, and all Dealers. 


Already 


ensuing year. 


Room 5, 


Lngaged. 


A large majority of all our numbers have already commenced their labors for the 
. Among those who have recently secured positions through the New 
CNGLAND Bureau oF Epvucarion, six teachers, one Master and five ladies, are 
5 ma Massachusetts town at an aggregate salary of $3,200, and in oné 
— city six lady teachers have begun their schools recently at an aggregué 

ary of $4,200. Still we are able to supply other schools with good teachers 
and other teachers with good schools. Now is the time to register. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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